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SATURDAY, FULY 28, Ig00. 





THE WEEK. 


THE attempt of the War Office, backed by the 
Rhodesite Press, to suppress bad news from South 
Africa, has begun to break down. Even the Daily Mail 
acknowledges that there is a war in South Africa in its 
bills and headlines. To be plain ; Lord Kitchener has 
failed as General of the Lines of Communication. He 
has been completely outwitted by De Wet. But for 
General Buller’s steady advance and policy of thorough- 
ness and precaution, Lord Roberts and his army might 
have been forced to fall back on Pretoria. As it is, after 
six weeks of humiliating delay, another advance has 
begun, and it is expected that Lord Roberts will soon 
be in Middleburg. Time will show the wisdom of this 
course, The idea is, no doubt, to force the Transvaalers 
back into the Lydenburg district and cut them off from 
the Delagoa Bay Railway. Meanwhile De Wet is living 
on the supplies which are intended for Lord Roberts ! 


Apart from the advance, the news of the last week 
is almost wholly unfavourable. Baden-Powell has been 
again besieged, this time in Rustenburg. Some 200 
of the Welsh Fusiliers were taken “in the supply train 
captured by the enemy near Roodeval.” The War 
Office is inquiring whether this is the same supply 
train in which a hundred Highlanders were captured. 
A fresh draft of Gordon Highlanders is to be sent 
out to take their places. Hunter again has_ been 
beaten at Retief’s Nek. Against these losses must be 
remembered the fact that certain Boers have lately been 
wounded, for since our last number appeared Lord 
Methuen has again “routed the enemy.” But it isa 
mistake to blame our Generals too severely. The cause 
of our recent misfortunes and of our present peril, 
Christian de Wet, would have surrendered before 
Kroonstad and again at Bethlehem if amnesty and 
liberty to return to their farms had been granted him 
and his men. “ Unconditional surrender” was the 
answer dictated by the blind and presumptuous 
arrogance of the British Government. Theirs is the 
responsibility for the weekly budget of deaths and 
disaster. But their countrymen bear the loss and share 
the shame. The supplementary war estimates—about 
which we shall have more to say—amount to eleven- 
and-a-half millions, a sum which points conclusively to 
either an autumn Session or a dissolution in October. 
We may take it that a year of the war will have cost 
eighty millions at least, excluding cost of transhipment 
back to England and of compensation to the colonies for 
their losses. 


THE present pre-eminence of military over industria! 
interests could hardly be better illustrated than by last 
Monday’s Parliamentary agenda. Our legislators have 
no time (and the Treasury has no money) to spend on 
social reform, but on that one evening the Military 
Lands Bill, for facilitating the acquisition by Volunteer 
corps of sites for rifle ranges, passed its second reading ; 
he Reserve Forces Bill passed through Committee ; 
he Naval Reserve Bill was read a second time ; and 
he Volunteers Bill, with an amendment to clause 2 


which entirely alters the character of the measure and 
goes far to meet the Liberal objection, was reported to 
the House. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman stontly 
argued that byaltering the conditions on which Volunteers 
may be called out, the popularity of the force might be 
seriously threatened, but though the Government would 
not give way here also, it is satisfactory to know that 
the criticism of the Opposition has at any rate drawn 
the front tooth of the Bill. 


On Wednesday, the Colonial Office Vote furnished 
another opportunity of discussing the South African 
situation. After Mr. Sydney Buxton had depre- 
cated perpetual disfranchisement, and had testified 
to the loyal self-control of the Africander Bond, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson moved the reduction of the vote as a 
means of bringing the whole Chamberlain policy into 
discussion. Sir Robert Reid pointed out the danger 
of our present methods leading to the suspension of 
Constitutional government in the Cape Colony itself, 
and then came Mr. Chamberlain, with whose election 
address we deal elsewhere. The Liberal Leader justified 
his preference for temporary military administration 
over the more permanent despotism of Crown colonies, 
and announced his inability to vote either for the 
amendment or for the Government. Mr. Bryce, 
who spoke with much courage, voted with Mr. Morley 
and Sir Robert Reid, and Sir Edward Grey (definitely 
throwing over the Liberal Leader) followed Mr. 
Chamberlain; but the most impressive utterance 
in the later hours of the debate came from Mr. 
Courtney, whose plea for a spirit of conciliation was 
all the more impressive for its echo of valediction. 
In the division Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s amendment was 
defeated by 208 votes to 52 ; and in the majority voted 
some forly Liberal members! It is perfectly useless 
to disguise the significance of this : it means that on an 
occasion when the Liberal Leader finds it necessary to 
abstain from voting his “ followers” split up into three 
parties of approximately equal size. We agree with Sir 
Robert Reid that no good end is served by attempting to 
conceal these differences. But it is an impressive com- 
ment upon the action which Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Perks, Mr. Lawson Walton, Mr. Mendl, and 
other Liberal Imperialists took last autumn that it should 
now have ended in their supporting not merely the 
Ministerial policy generally, but Mr. Chamberlain in 
particular. Sir Edward Grey was the only member of 
the Front Opposition Bench who followed Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s call into the Lobby, but it is understood that Sir 
Henry Fowler was only prevented by absence. The 
Times suggests that the “ Liberals” who have supported 
Mr. Chamberlain so loyally should be rewarded at the 
General Election by being allowed to return unopposed. 
We commend the reasoning of the Times to Liberal 
constituencies in particular, and more generally to 
students of the relation ‘hitherto supposed to exist 
between parties and principles. 


Ir appears from the American Press that the 
struggle among the Democrats over their platform was 
very keen. The specific declaration for free coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1 was only carried by a majority of one, 
nor was that plank received with much applause by the 
Democratic Convention. Senator Tillman, who read the 
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platform, laid great emphasis on the sentences which 
showed that Imperialism is to be made the first and 
supreme issue. The words are worthy of note, and may 
be commended to the attention of Liberals in Great 
sritain :— 

“The importance of other questions now pending before the 
American people is in no wise diminished, and the Democratic 
party takes no backward step from its position on them, but 
the burning issue of Imperialism involves the very existence of 
the Republic and the destruction of our free institutions. We 
regard it as the paramount issue of the campaign. ‘ 

We oppose militarism, It means conquest abroad and intimi- 
dation and oppression at home.’ 
rhe reading of this passage was followed, according to 
the Louisville Courier Fournal, by long and sustained 
applause lasting over twenty-two minutes. 


Ir is amusing to see the different ways in which 
Republican Imperialists try to parry the attack. Some 
pretend that they are not really expansionists or 
imperialists at all—in short, that they are free, tolerant 
and unaggressive. Others talk of the glory of citizen 
soldiers and of the advance of civilisation and the 
survival of the fittest. Others again are of the pure 
Perksian school and clamour for the God of Battles and 
War at any price. Among these a Methodist Bishop 
(Cranston by name), who has just returned from China, 
deserves an honourable place. He said the other day 
at Denver :— 

“Tt is worth any cost in money. It is worth any cost in 
bloodshed if we can make the millions of Chinese true and 
intelligent Christians. The open door must be maintained for 
Christianity as well as commerce, and the bigotry of Russia, 
which now shows so strongly in the events taking place in 
China, must not be allowed to interfere with the progress of 
humanity, civilization and religion.” 

3ishop Cranston is a fine example of the Roman 
Imperialism which hid every vice from theft to murder 
under the virtaous cloak of empire. “ Raptores orbis 

: quos non oriens non occidens satiaverit.” 

We must wait the arrival of a modern Tacitus or 
Juvenal before we are fully and sweetly revenged upon 
the modern Imperialist. 


Exposures and recriminations are still the order of 
the day with the War Office Contracts Committee. Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain, chairman of Kynochs, Limited, 
had explained, quite fluently, at an earlier sitting of the 
Committee, how it was that his firm obtained so large a 
proportion of the Government’s cordite contracts. 
Untortunately, at the very next sitting, Colonel Haddon, 
Inspector of Stores at Woolwich, contradicted Mr. 
Chamberlain flatly. And on Tuesday Mr. Johnson, 
manager of Nobels, Limited, gave further contradictions. 
We will follow Mr. Labouchere’s example and give the 
evidence without comment. Mr. Johnson inferred from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s evidence that Kynochs felt at liberty 
to import guncotton from Germany. Mr. Johnson would 
have regarded this as a “ distinct breach of contract.” 
The chairman of Kynochs had suggested that German 
guncotton might have been used in the preparation of 
dynamite ; the manager of Nobels replied that “ gun- 
cotton did not enter into the composition of dynamite in 
the slightest degree.” Mr. Chamberlain said that Kynochs 
had two factories—“a great advantage ;’ Mr. Johnson 
remarked that Nobels had eight. A more serious state- 
ment wasthat “at a formal board meeting of the com- 
pany’s directors at Glasgow, he (Mr. Chamberlain) stated 
that he had influence to secure orders.” We hope Mr. 
Chamberlain will have an early opportunity of replying 
to this statement, and of explaining the meaning of the 
words attributed to him. 


WE fear that a serious dispute is about to arise in 

the cotton trade. The men have recently adopted a 

resolution that all meal-time work should cease and all 

work before starting and after stopping time. The 

masters have replied by a circular, in which they 
say :— 

“ These demands, more especially the one refusing to do any 

kind of work in meal-times, such as oiling and assisting at a 








breakdown, where there is ample time for meals at another 
hour, we consider very unreasonable ; for example, if a fireman 
objected to commence preparing fires before starting, this 
would be a fruitful source of breakdowns ; and, if the engine 
were run at a lower speed, a further evil would ensue in 
spoiled work.” 
The men's answer to these arguments has not appeared. 
We cannot but think, however, that their demands will 
require very strong justification. There is certainly 
much work connected with machinery which can only 
be done when the mill is not working, and we do not 
see why engineers should not work during the spinners’ 
dinner-time, provided, of course, that they do not work 
more hours. Trade Unionists should recognize that 
apparently unreasonable demands, such as those we 
have mentioned, do very much to alienate public 
sympathy with other and perfectly just claims, and 
tend to bring Trade Unionism as a _ whole into 
discredit. Happily we learn as we go to press that an 
accommodating spirit has entered into the Great Eastern 
Railway dispute. 


TuHOsE who have assumed, with Mr. Swift MacNeill, 
that the Hospitals Committee will be a “farce,” are not 
certain to prove true prophets, unless indeed the report 
is suppressed or its publication postponed by 
the Government. Lord Justice Romer clearly means 
to act up to the terms of his reference, and 
reluctant witnesses will find that it is not easy to 
evade the interrogatories of a member of the Court of 
Appeal. The President announced, at the first meeting 
of the Committee on Wednesday, that he did not appre- 
hend any difficulty in ascertaining the truth which would 
result from the absence of compulsory powers, but that 
he would apply to the Prime Minister if such powers 
became necessary. He also explained the methods 
adopted to provide for the protection of witnesses from 
Government offices, who are to be relieved from their 
pledge of official secrecy, while other witnesses, who 
might be deterred by personal reasons from giving evi- 
dence, are to be heard in camerd. The most remarkable 
disclosure elicited by the Committee came from Sir 
Ralph Knox, who said that the Government had not in 
July, or even in August, made up its mind as to what 
would have to be done. The Committee intend to take 
as much evidence as possible before August 4th, when 
they start for South Africa. 


THE issue of two South African Blue-books carries 
us back to the earlier months of this year. In the first, 
Press cuttings fill up some space, as in the recent 
Colonial Office publication on Australian federation. 
The Press cuttings, it need hardly be said, are from 
Rhodesian journals, Sir Alfred is a moderately good 
party journalist, and will no doubt improve under 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tuition. Sir Alfred Milner is at great 
pains in a letter to the Colonial Secre published in 
this Blue-book to criticise the character of the “ concilia- 
tion” movement in South Africa, and at still. greater 
pains to prodyce such traces of Dutch disloyalty as 
have been concocted by the Rhodesite informers who 
have been sent in the rear of our armies. No wonder 
that the Dutch hate this partisan Governor as much as 
he hates them. 


THE further Blue-book issued on the 23rd inst. gives 
the data on which Mr. Chamberlain formed. his view of 
the proper measures to be taken to punish the rebel 
Dutch of Cape Colony. It now appears that Sir Alfred 
Milner, more suo, instead of forwarding the minutes of 
the Bond Ministry on the subject to the Colonial Office, 
sent a précis. On these meagre summaries, read with a 
despatch of Sir Alfred Milner’s, estimating the number 
of rebels and recounting the usual manner of defection 
in invaded districts, Mr. Chamberlain made up his mind. 
The second Ministerial minute contains the appeal to 
the Canadian analogy, which Mr. Chamberlain would 
not see ; but obviously the rea! difference between the 
Colonial Secretary oad the Bond was one of principle, 
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and the Colonial Secretary was not inclined to waive his 
principles for the pleasure of following British traditions. 
Fiat experimentum in corpore vili. Mr. Merriman’s 
further citation of historical precedents, after the 
Colonial Office policy had been fixed, is an interesting 
piece of writing. The Canadian Rebellion, the policy of 
“Clemency” Canning after the Indian Mutiny, the treat- 
ment of the Southerners after the American Civil War 
are all quoted, but apparently the only shred of pseudo- 
Radicalism that clings to Mr. Chamberlain is a contempt 
for the past. 


Sicns of the disintegration which the South 
African war is working in our politics and society are 
now beginning to appear in the colonies. The feud 
which Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner have 
produced in South Africa between British and Dutch 
has already destroyed the loyal Ministry of Mr. 
Schreiner. A similar antipathy is springing up between 
the French and English in Canada, which has already 
gone near to break up the loyal Ministry of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. It appears, from the London correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, that the growing distrust 
and suspicion which our proceedings in South Africa, 
and especially the campaign against the Dutch language 
and representative institutions, are arousing in Canada 
have resulted in a dispute between Lord Minto and the 
Ministry. Mr. Tarte, the Minister for Public Works, 
ventured a little while ago to criticise the war in 
speeches at Quebec. Lord Minto, in the true satrapial 
fashion, sent for Mr. Tarte and rebuked him. Mr. 
Tarte tendered his resignation, was supported by his 
colleagues, and finally had the satisfaction of receiving 
a personal letter, “almost of apology,” from the 
Governor-General. Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of 
annexation fius Crown colonies will receive little 
support from Canada. 


CanapDa has only voted two million dollars towards 
the expenses of the South African War ; but the people 
of Canada are already beginning to kick against the 
increase of estimates. “ We are being drawn,” says the 
Toronto Weekly Sun, “ into the vortex of European 
military expenditure.” Mr. Fielding, their Finance 
Minister, who went in on economy, is going out on 
extravagance, just as our own Unionists, who came in on 
Old Age Pensions and Peace, are going out on Con- 
scription and War. The indifference to economy in 
England has been assisted and exaggerated by the Press. 
When the tide is once turned it will run as strongly as 
in America. 


Ar the quarterly meeting of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce the President, Mr. John Thomson, made 
some sound and interesting remarks upon the Chinese 
crisis. While recognising that a display of real force is 
indispensable, he deprecated “ the angry and unchristian 
cry for. indiscriminate vengeance.” The export trade of 
Lancashire yarns and cotton goods has been exceptionally 
profitable to Lancashire during the last two years. 
Now, however, in consequence of the present troubles, 
“scarcely any shipments are going forward, and it is 
likely that a good many months at any rate, if not even 
a longer period, must intervene before we can hope to 
see the regular course of business resumed.” 


Mr. THomson’s speech was followed by an address 
from Mr. Alford, who is the managing partner of a great 
English firm in Shanghai. All the facts and figures 
which he adduced tend to confirm the view maintained 
by THe SpeakeER that the interests of Great Britain are 
entirely commercial. Although he did not refer to the 
steady decline of late years in our export trade with 
China he did point out one of the causes. “I must 
say how unanimous the surprise and disappointment is 
of all who know China at the recent diplomatic 
appointments. When military and naval operations 
cease everything will depend upon diplomacy.” Mr, 


Alford’s conclusion coincides with our own. He asks 
for a rapid solution “which will, with reparation for 
misdeeds, ensure existing treaty rights, and which may 
without aggression lead on to developments beneficial 
alike to the Chinese and the foreigner.” It is to be 
hoped however that Lancashire people will realise that 
it is the support given by the great majority of their 
representatives to Mr. Chamberlain’s persistent and 
virulent policy of bullying and aggression elsewhere 
which is paralysing British action in China. We are 
sinking very rapidly from our old position of premier 
Power in the Far East. 


THE restless policy of the Colonial Office and the 
arrogant folly of its satraps during the last two or three 
years has produced many conflagrations and vast waste 
of life and wealth. In Mr. Chamberlain’s pet colonies of 
West Africa pestilence is perennial. The Governor 
was satisfied. He ordered the native chiefs to deliver up 
the Golden Stool. Of what use the Golden Stool would 
be to us we do not know. Was it to be put on the 
Birmingham stage at the next General Election? Of 
course the chiefs refused to deliver up their precious 
Stool, and the consequence is another serious war in 
one of our colonies. Colonel Willcocks, evidently a 
gallant and capable officer, tells in a long dispatch how 
he reached Kumasi just in time to save the small garrison 
from a “terrible scene of desolation and _ horror.” 
He describes the “sickening stench” from “ heaps of 
rotting corpses.” He had “never seen anything so 
gruesome as the vicinity of the fort.” The enemy 
fought obstinately near Elkwanta in spite of a desolating 
fire from four Maxim guns, and only fled before a 
bayonet charge, “leaving behind a great many mangled 
dead in the stockades and the bush.” Colonel Willcocks 
telegraphs from Bekwai, to which place he has retired 
from Kumasi. Plainly this wholesale destruction of 
human life is to go on for some time longer. It is, as 
Mr. Jesse Collings would put it, one of the elementary 
duties of a “ missionary nation” like ours. 


Tue Pan-African Conference, which was held in 
the Westminster Town Hall during the first three days 
of the week, has ended in the establishment of a 
permanent organisation to watch and safeguard the 
interests of the African natives. The idea is a good one ; 
for we fear that the conference is right in assuming 
that the colonists are not likely to trouble much about 
the black races in what is still facetiously called the 
Settlement by the grim humour of our Imperialists. 
Delegates came from Liberia, West Indies, Abyssinia, 
Washington, and various parts of the British Empire. 
On the opening day the Conference was addressed by 
the Bishop of London in a speech that was more 
sententious than relevant. His Lordship remarked that 
the present was a time in which certain communities 
were discovering that to-day nobody could be left alone 
and keep all foreigners at arm’s length. To the des- 
cendants of victims of the slave trade this must have 
seemed a very mild formula for expressing the negro 
experience of European ways. On the first two days 
the conference dealt with such questions as the treatment 
of negroes in the United States and the West Indies, 
and the position of Liberia. On the third day some 
discussion took place onthe “Settlement” in South Africa. 
Mr. Christian, of Dominica, admitted that the treatment 
of natives is no better under the British than under the 
Boer flag. Indeed, it is under the British flag that 
Rhodesia has organised a system of slavery, and it is 
under the British flag that the mineowners ot the Rand 
intend to secure “more stringent forms of coercion,” 
with a view to “increasing their profits by millions.” 
The opinions of the black men themselves as given at 
the conference are a good deal more trustworthy than 
those of the Rhodesite missionaries, who are sent about 
by the South African League. Let us hope that the new 
organisation will collect and distribute the opinions of 
intelligent natives of Africa. 
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SPES PRETIO. 


MONG the bewildering fragments of intelligence 
from the Far East that have reached us in the 
past week there is one, and perhaps only one, which is 
both apparently accurate and satisfactory in itself. A 
message cabled from Shanghai on Wednesday night 
affirms that the Consuls of the Foreign Powers have 
fixed a term to the suspense of Europe. They have 
informed Li Hung Chang that unless, within five days, 
they receive despatches from the Ministers lately in 
Pekin, they will conclude the worst. What will follow 
if no authentic communications are obtained? The 
allied commanders, it seems, consider 60,000 men 
necessary for an advance upon the capital, and weeks 
must elapse before they are able to dispose of that 
number of troops. But it is something to be thankful 
for, and it appears to be true, that the Western Powers 
have at last decided to put an end to the period of mul- 
tiplied assurances and passive anxiety. In two or three 
days, though we shall possibly be still uncertain as to 
the fate of the Europeans in Pekin, we shall, at any rate, 
be able to form an idea of the policy that prevails with 
the rulers of China. Hitherto it has seemed almost 
equally likely that the purpose of all the lies, and all the 
protestations, of the entreaties, the excuses and the 
deathly silence, was really to conciliate the Western 
Powers, or to amuse them while preparations for 
resistance were maturing. 

Meanwhile, what grounds have we, apart from the 
repeated assertions of Chinese diplomatists abroad, for 
hoping that the Ministers and the other Christians in 
Pekin are still alive? Two despatches purporting to 
come from the American representative, Mr. Conger, 
have reached Washington in the course of the last few 
days. One, brought by runners to the Governor of 
Shantung (who is conspicuous among the Chinese official 
class for his determined optimism), was dated July 18th. 
It stated that the Europeans were besieged in the 
British Legation by Chinese troops, and implored speed¥ 
succour “to prevent a general massacre.” Under the 
same date, the Chinese Ministers in London and Paris 
produced a little later an Imperial Edict, issued in 
response to a memorial presented to the Throne by the 
Southern Viceroys, in which it was declared that, 
fortunately, the protection afforded by the Government 
had been effective, and that the Ministers were all safe. 


It was evident to the world that, though either of these - 


documents might be genuine, both could hardly be true. 
The Conger message might ‘be genuine, in which case 
tha Edict lied; or it might be a forgery, though the 
allegation against the Chinese regular troops makes that 
alternative less probable. A more plausible hypothesis 
is that the message, undeciphered by the Chinese 
authorities, was sent out by them after a considerable 
delay ; and this hypothesis is certainly favoured by the 
receipt at Washington of a second despatch from Mr. 
Conger, dated July 4th, but even more pressing in its 
appeal. 

The best one can say is that, if the documents afford 
no solid reason for believing that the Europeans in 
Pekin are “ safe,” it is still just conceivable that they are 
alive and hostages. Whether or no this is, as we are 
assured, the assumption upon which the European 
Governments are proceeding in their exchange of 
views, that is certainly the possibility their ultimatum 
contemplates. The ultimatum apart, the Consuls at 
Shanghai have refused all dealings with Li Hung Chang. 


More than the ordinary amount of mystery shrouds the 
character and ambitions of that personage, and since, a 
few years ago, he disappointed the commercial hopes 
founded on the rather abject demonstrations of his 
reception during a diplomatic mission to several Euro- 
pean countries, he has lost the confidence of Europe.’ 

In its military aspect the situation which confronts 
the Alliesappears somewhat less alarming thanit did. The 
latest reports tend to allay anxiety regarding the spread of 
the Boxer rising southwards and westwards, and it looks 
as though the fighting qualities of the Chinese troops, 
which were completely defeated at Tien-tsin, have been 
a good deal exaggerated, The struggle in Manchuria, 
too, has not so far assumed such formidable proportions 
as we were led by the Russians themselves to suppose, 
and the Tsar’s power seems to have been successfully 
asserted on the banks of the Amur. A few days, in all 
probability, must make it clear whether the power 
behind the Chinese Throne thinks itself strong enough 
to defy Europe openly, and whether it will be necessary 
for the powers to exert their combined military strength 
to atone for the disasters brought about by our jealousies, 
our greed and our ill-informed diplomacy in the Far 
East. 

While all is still so confused and so uficertain, it is 
difficult to fix the mind steadily upon the future and to 
draw from the failures of the past lessons of coolness, 
patience and common sense. A Government which 
has tied up in South Africa an army of 200,000 men 
cannot, of course, expect to present an imposing 
appearance in the Far East, still less to bring the 
display of British power up to the level of British 
interests. The Globe may turn from pink to purple 
with Imperial passion ; but jt cannot improvise such an 
army as Russia and Japan are willing to equip for the 
joint expedition to Pekin. The Ministerial Press can 
make much greater efforts than the Ministry, but 
it cannot make soldiers. Nowadays when the 
Times and the Standard beat the drum no one is 
panic-stricken save the British taxpayer. The dis- 
advantage at which we are placed in a military sense is, 
we trust, as transient as the occasion for military activity 
in China is sudden. But we must not suppose that 
Eastern politics depend entirely or mainly upon force. 
It is customary among our Jingoes to suppose that 
Russia’s advantages have been gained by her military 
prowess and by the vast army which she was reported 
to have collected on the Chinese frontier. We now 
know that this vast army was a myth fabricated in 
England for the purpose of exciting antipathy to Russia 
and increasing military expenditure. Russia may, and 
probably will» beat back the Chinese invasion ; but it 
will admittedly be many weeks before she has as many 
troops ready for the march on Pekin as Japan. In 
truth Russia has gained her advantages by diplomacy, 
not by force. Let us try to combine civil wisdom with 
our military displays. It is not too soon to consider the 
means of remedying the even more serious want of 
capable and vigilant counsel for the protection of our 
vast interests in China, and of available knowledge, 
commercial and psychological, of the county and its 
people. At present we have neither policy nor infor- 
mation on which a policy could be founded. Yet there 
are plenty of men outside officialdom and, above all, 
outside the choice preserves of diplomacy, who possess 
real knowledge of China and the Chinese. Let the 
right man be hunted out ; let him be despatched to the 
spot ; let him investigate and report. Let him advise 
the Government, and if his advice commend itself, let 
it be resolutely taken. 
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THE SPORT OF REBEL-HUNTING. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN enjoyed himself extremely 

on Wednesday. The methods and the manners 

so well suited to the creation of a hardware monopoly in 
a manufacturing town have never been more triumph- 
antly applied to great questions of State. The first 
thing, said the Colonial Secretary, was to secure a “ clear 
issue,” and Mr. Chamberlain’s way of securing a clear 
issue is to prescribe what his critics are to say and, if 
they say anything else, to denounce them as wandering 
from the point. Thus, Sir Robert Reid had the temerity 
to refer to the loss of life and loss of treasure which the 
war had occasioned. “ Surely,” said Mr. Chamberlain, 
‘he must know that this is absolutely irrelevant.” It will 
be a comforting reflection to bereaved homes and payers 
of income-tax to remember this. Then the Colonial 
Secretary fell upon Mr. Sydney Buxton, who had 
actually dared, in Mr. Chamberlain’s presence, to say 
that the Africanders as a whole had, in spite of enor- 
mous difficulties, remained loyal and had not taken any 
part in the rebellion. “ Upon what authority,” demanded 
the fountain of colonial truth and the guardian of 
colonial liberty, “ has the honourable gentleman made 
that statement? What right has he to stand for the 
loyalty of the Africander Bond ?” And the Ministerialists 
roared applause. Any one who has the hardiness to 
suggest that a Dutch-born subject of the Queen has been 
faithful to his allegiance “palliates and condones 
rebellion.” (Loud Ministerial cheers.) Not so Mr. 
Chamberlain. “He never attempted to dictate to the 
Cape Government,” of course, although the Blue Book 
published on Tuesday makes it perfectly clear that it 
was Mr. Chamberlain’s answer to such snippings of the 
Cape Ministerial minute as Sir Alfred Milner could find 
time to telegraph which broke up Mr. Schreiner’s 
Ministry. But Mr. Chamberlain feels that it would 
never do to let any other statesman—say Mr. Kipling or 
the editor of a Rhodesian print—outdo him in the 
patriotic strength of his prescription for rebellion. He 
must apologise for that “extraordinarily modest pro- 
posal”’—the abolition of a trial by jury, in favour of a 
special commission to schedule under various heads the 
names of all persons implicated in rebellion. But to 
atone for these irritating preliminaries to sentence, Mr. 
Chamberlain gleefully expanded on the magnitude of 
the sentence, when it comes. The ringleaders are to be 
disfranchised in any event, with such further penal- 
ties as to the Special Commission seem good. “Then 
there remain those who either willingly joined the rebels 
or joined them under compulsion.” If any one dares 
to quote the Canadian precedent, and to advocate 
amnesty for the rank and file, he makes “a most 
intolerable suggestion.” (Ministerial cheers.) No, these 
rebellious subordinates, voluntary and_ involuntary, 
are to be disfranchised for five years, and precious glad 
they ought to be that Mr. Chamberlain’s authority is not 
quite as great as his vindictiveness, for “ personally, he 
thought it would have been better to have lifelong 
disfranchisement.” As for the late republics, they are 
not merely to be provided with a temporary military 
administration, but are to enter on the enjoyment of 
equal rights under the invigorating dispensation of a 
Crown colony. For the rest, the war was no doubt 
still going on, but that was the fault of the Opposition. 
“If we could show that there was absolutely no party 
in this country, I firmly believe that the war could be 
brought to a conclusion at once.” (Ministerial cheers.) 


Just think of it! If fifty-two members of Parliament 
had not voted to reduce Mr. Chamberlain's salary by 
£100 on Wednesday night, the whole campaign would 
be over, President Kruger would be hung, De Wet 
would be captured, all British subjects with Dutch 
names would be persecuted, and an era of peace, plenty 
and loving-kindness would begin, “ such as South Africa 
has never known.” 

It has been necessary to pass in review Mr. 
Chamberlain’s latest utterance in order to provide the 
proper materials for a judgment on the actual proposals 
for dealing with alleged rebels. For the effect of those 
proposals depends not merely on their leniency or 
severity, but on the temper in which they are put 
forward. And by no stretch of imagination can Mr. 
Chamberlain’s tone be regarded as conciliatory ; if we 
leave out of count altogether the nature of the punish- 
ment, the voice which pronounces sentence is not the 
voice of a sober and conscientious judge, holding the 
scales, but rather of a bitter and evil-tempered conqueror, 
shrieking for vengeance. Lord Durhamand “ Clemency 
Canning” have their reward in history quite as much 
because they exhibited the judicial temper as because 
they devised magnanimous schemes. As for the pro- 
posals themselves, it is of course obvious that the leaders 
in rebellion must be severely dealt with. But it is 
hardly possible to read Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
without being struck by considerations which, however 
present to his mind, were most carefully excluded 
from his words. These considerations are—(1) the 
evidence is unanimous that there was no rebellion in 
any part of British territory save where British forces 
could not give protection, and the enemy was left in 
sole occupation. Before the war our colonists were 
assured that our Army was able to defend their borders ; 
during the war we broke our word, leaving Dutch-born 
fellow-subjects to the tender mercies of the invader, and 
in these circumstances the absence of British protection 
and the presence of a kindred race fighting for inde- 
pendence combined to undermine loyalty to the Crown; 
and yet, after the war, we are going to inflict a punish- 
ment for disaffection which was regarded as impossibly 
severe after the Canadian rebellion and to apply it to 
unwilling accessories who were exempted even after the 
Indian Mutiny. When Mr. Chamberlain talks about 
rebels “who, having a no grievance of any 
kind, took up arms against her Majesty’s Government,” 
he not only shows his customary want of imagination, 
but he finds it convenient to forget that he promised 
these people, who rebelled so gratuitously, adequate 
protection, and that he utterly failed to keep his 
promise. (2) Disfranchisement may be a lighter punish- 
ment than fine and imprisonment, but how comes 
it that Mr. Chamberlain does not see that the dis- 
franchisement of 10,000 Dutch-born British subjects 
looks disagreeably like a political job? It is notorious 
that the “loyalists” want nothing so much as the 
reduction of the Dutch vote in Cape Parliamentary 
elections. Some of them want it so badly as to suggest 
a wholesale jugglery with electoral areas, or an ingenious 
distribution of the newly conquered provinces so as to 
redress the balance. Mr. Chamberlain’s pure soul is, of 
course, above such tricks ; but what surprises us is that 
his pure soul is such a long way above them that he has 
never noticed how his choice of retributive measures 
falls in with the political exigences of his supporters in 
South Africa. In other men this would be put down to 
design ; in him, of course, it is only coincidence—an 
illustration of the principle that Mr. Chamberlain helps 
those who help themselves. But, whether it be regarded 
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as coincidence or design, is it not clear that the pacifica- 
tion of race-feeling will hardly be promoted by the selec- 
tion of a punishment which, instead of instituting equal 
rights, rewards the “ loyalists” by knocking their polli- 
tical opponents off the register? (3) Most extraordinary 
of all is Mr. Chamberlain’s forgetfulness of the principles 
which he urged President Kruger to apply to the situation 
after the Raid. When the Transvaal Government pro- 
tested, after the Johannesburg conspiracy, that they could 
not confer on the Outlanders a franchise which would 
leave men suspected of disloyalty with a majority, Mr. 
Chamberlain replied that political equality was a principle 
which ought not to give way before disaffection. Then 
Mr. Chamberlain was particularly urgent that the Raiders 
who had votes in the Transvaal should not be deprived 
of them. But now? Now, if any one admits that after 
the war the Boers must be disarmed, “ is it logical,” we 
are asked, “that if we take away the arms these men 
used against the British Empire, we should at the same 
time give them votes to use against England?” Appa- 
rently political disaffection has suddenly become incom- 
patible with political equality. It may be true that it 
will be impossible at present to give votes to these 
newest members of our free, tolerant and unaggressive 
empire, but, if so, we cannot understand why Mr. 
Chamberlain made such an absurd plea for the English- 
men who used arms against the Transvaal Republic. 

One other observation is necessarily provoked by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. It is not addressed to 
members of Parliament, but to Parliamentary voters. 
It is intended for the hustings, not for Hansard. Such 
a compound of reckless assertion and reckless abuse is 
not intended as an argument, but as an exhortation. 
We shall have a General Election this autumn, or Mr. 
Chamberlain will know the reason why. And this man, 
who talks so grandly about the virtues of keeping foreign 
policy independent of party, is going to use our soldiers, 
alive or dead, as so many stepping-stones to his per- 
sonal aggrandisement and is not ashamed to turn what 
he calls “the greatest war of the generation” into his 
private election cry. For Mr. Chamberlain means to 
be Prime Minister of England, and all minor events— 
wars, deaths, taxes, waste, social reform and what not— 
must bow before that stupendous resolve. 





DYING NATIONS. 


Ww is a dying nation? Nowadays quantity 
seems to be the only criterion that people 
care to apply. The individual is measured by his 
income. The nation is measured by its population or 
its exports. Intellect and morals may decay so long as 
men and money multiply. There may be a dozen signs 
of decadence and degeneration, but your materialist 
will close his eyes to them, and concentrate his trium- 
phant gaze on population statistics. We English, he 
will say, are destined to rule the world, because we 
are increasing so fast in numbers while the remaining 
Powers are stationary or retrograde. We wonder if 
these exuberant patriots have ever taken the trouble to 
look into the figures. If not, let them glance at the 
current number of the Economic Review, in which Mr. 
Edwin Cannan, our first authority upon the statistics of 
population, sets forth with incisive brevity the results 
of a comparison of the last Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths and Marriages in England with 
earlier figures, and compares the tendency of popula- 
tion in Great Britain with that of our own colonies and of 


foreign countries. In the first place let us note the fact 
that from 1881 to 1888 the excess of births over deaths 
in England was 50,000 more than in the corresponding 
period from 1891 to 1898, although the population in the 
earlier set of years was 3,000,000 less than in the later. 
But a much more useful comparison may be got by 
looking for a similar period with similar economic 
tendencies. The years 1893 to 1898 were years of 
inflation, of rising prices and expanding trade ; and 
they correspond pretty closely with the years 1869 to 
1874. 

Mr. Cannan has compiled the following table to 
show that, although economic prosperity had the same 
effect upon marriages in both periods, there is between 
the two a very remarkable discrepancy in births. In 
fact, whereas the increase of marriages between 1893-8 
was 14 per cent, as against 16 per cent. between 1869-74, 
the increase of births was only 1 per cent. as against 
10} per cent. Here are the figures :— 


Year. Marriages. Births. Year. Marriages. Births. 
SUS ce TFS nce FTIR GSE ccceee 1893 ... 218,689 ... 914,572 
1870 ... 181,055 ... 792,787 ...... 1894 ... 226,449 ... 890,289 
SO7E ce BORMIER co FOGG ceveee IS8g5 ... 228,204 ... 922,291 
ie = ve | ape 18960 ... 242,764 ... 915,331 
S575 5. SURES .. GER sine 1897 ... 249,145 ... 921,093 
1874 ... 202,010 ... 854,950 ...... 1898 255,379 «+ 923,205 


Mr. Cannan takes another test. In 1882 the excess of 
the births over the marriages celebrated in the four 
succeeding years was 127,600. By 1808 this excess had 
been converted into a deficiency of 23,300! Scotland 
exhibits a milder edition of the same process. In 
Ireland the population is still declining. In our six 
Australasian colonies the total number of births per 
annum had dropped from 126,000 in 1892 to 112,000 in 
1898. “ There seems little reason,” says Mr. Cannan, 
“why Lord Salisbury should not add the Australians to 
his list of dying nations ;” for the present number of 
births (even if it be preserved in the years to come 
and the decline be arrested) will only maintain at the 
outside a population of between four and five millions. 
“In view of these facts,” he continues, “ it is curious to 
find the Bishop of Manchester, who used to know 
Australia, justifying the conquest of a far more thickly 
peopled portion of tropical Africa on the ground that 
we have to feed our population. On this basis the 
claims of China or India upon Australia would appear 
to be far greater than those of Great Britain on Nigeria.” 
Perhaps the most immediate value of Mr. Cannan’s 
figures is the light they throw upon the absurd notions 
of a big emigration to South Africa, either from other 
colonies or from the mother country. If our population 
were increasing at a rapid rate there might be a small 
surplus (submerged or otherwise) willing to leave a rich, 
over-populated country for a poor, under-populated one. 
But under present conditions we doubt whether any 
considerable emigration could be attracted except by 
vast bribes from Great Britain to any part of the world, 
let alone to a country which is said to be in the opinion 
of most of our troops a hell on earth even without the 
sulphurous fumes of racial animosity and economic 
misery which Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner 
have emitted from the Imperial chimney. It is high 
time that the people of this country should be allowed 
to see themselves and their affairs as they are. Lied to 
by the Jingo Press, flattered by ambitious demagogues, 
tickled by long mesopotamic phrases, they are still 
almost unaware that they have been cheated and 
swindled in order that their own country may be enabled 
at vast expense to lift up again and carry about half-a- 
dozen squealing, kicking, rebellious children all of 
whom prefer to walk by themselves and two of whom 
do not belong to her at all. 
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THE QUARREL ON THE G.E.LR, 


A T the moment of writing it is still uncertain whether 
A the coming August Bank-holiday will not find 
one of the most important channels for getting out of 
London blocked by a strike of railwaymen. The bare 
possibility of such a calamity, with its prospects not 
merely of public disappointment and inconvenience but 
of public danger, is a circumstance of really national 
concern. We do not pretend to be qualified to form a 
judgment on the reasonableness of the men’s demands 
for an increase of three shillings a week in wages ; but 
the unfortunate thing is that, whether the fault lie on 
one side or on the other, or on both, the merits of the 
demand are not at this moment the real question at 
issue. The true basis of the dispute is obscured by a 
miserable wrangle about procedure and method. 
Lord Claud Hamilton, like the man in the comic song, 
is not so much enraged by what the workman says 
as by “the nasty way ’e sez it.” The directors of the 
Great Eastern Railway began by announcing that they 
would not negotiate with the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, nor with Mr. Bell, the secretary of 
that society, nor with the deputation of nineteen whom 
the men have chosen as their representatives. This 
attitude of the directors at once raises a question of 
principle in place of the original question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and there is no delusion so gross 
as the delusion that working men do not care how you 
trample on abstract matters of principle so long as you 
don’t touch their pockets. The Times’ special corre- 
spondent takes comfort in the thought that “ there is no 
doubt that if the men got the money, or even a good 
deal less, the great majority of them would not be in 
favour of a strike.” If this means that Lord Claud 
Hamilton has done no harm by taking objection to the 
form in which the men express their views and putting 
upon its defence the whole organisation of labour for 
the purpose of articulating a common demand, the 
special commissioner is directly at variance with the 
teachings of trades-union history. 

It is really rather late in the day to deny the right 
of a trades-union to exist, and if it is entitled to exist, it 
presumably exists for the purpose of supplementing the 
weakness of the individual worker by force of numbers, 
and so redressing the balance of power in negotiations 
between masters and men. The Tory party, indeed, 
are accustomed to claim great credit for the part they 
have played in justifying trades-unions before the law— 
a claim which now goes unchallenged as an item of 
platform history, though it is largely based on a con- 
venient confusion between the Tory Act of 1875 and the 
Liberal Act of 1871. But the position originafly taken 
up by the board of directors is really difficult to distin- 
guish froman attack on trades-unionism as such. Whether 
Mr. Bell is at the bottom of the men’s demands or 
not, it is as absurd for the directors to refuse to accept 
communications from him as the mouthpiece of the men 
as it would be for railway servants to refuse to accept 
communications from the secretary or general manager 
of the company as emanating from the masters. And 
Lord Claud Hamilton’s idea of diluting the trades- 
unionism of the nineteen delegates by adding ten times 
their number of railway servants selected by himself is 
even more ridiculous. The first element of representa- 
tion is that the representatives should be chosen by the 
people who are represented, and however ingenious 


Lord Claud Hamilton’s principle of selection may be it 
lacks this essential quality. Supposing the men were to 
say that they really could not recognise the representa- 
tive character of the board of directors, but that they 
would be very pleased to negotiate if to the existing 
board were added a hundred private shareholders of 
the company selected (by the men), so as to represent 
all ages and sizes—what would Lord Claud Hamilton 
say then? And yet this is only the reverse case. The 
men held meetings at Stratford—not of trades-unionists 
merely, but of all who were employed in the Great 
Eastern Railway’s suburban traftic—and “ elected nine- 
teen delegates, representing each grade.” We again 
quote the Times’ representative, to insure absence ot 
bias. “ With one exception they were all members of 
the Amalgamated Society” (which includes the vast 
majority of railway workers), “and they insisted on 
being received as a body authorized to speak for the 
whole of the enrploycs” (inasmuch as they had been 
clected by them). “ The directors refused to recognise 
their representative character and declined to see them 
in a body. Instead, they offered to receive those belong- 


ing to each grade separately, logelher wth other men of 


the same grade chosen” (by the directors) “so as to repre- 
sent all periods of service. The delegates on their part 
refused to go in with their fellow workmen and claimed 
the sole right to speak for all the employs.” In other 
words, the elected representatives of the men did not 
consent to be swamped by ten times their number of 
unelected nominees of the directors. 

However, the Board has had the good sense to see 
that its original position was untenable. Mr. Bell, on 
the other hand, declares that if the directors think that 
nineteen delegates are too few to represent the whole 
of the men, a larger deputation can be created. Here 
are all the elements for a compromise on the preliminary 
matter in dispute—leaving the ground clear for the dis- 
cussion of the wages question. The directors, according 
to Lord Claud Hamilton’s letter printed in the Times 
of last Wednesday, are quite willing to receive “ bond 


fide representative deputations of, say, from twelve to 


twenty men of each grade separately,” and the men, if 
they are sensible, must be quite willing to supply deputa- 
tions of the size prescribed. It would be terrible 
enough if a great railway was disorganised, and 
thousands of workmen thrown out of employment by a 
dispute about wages, but it would be ten times 
more tragic if such a disaster were to be brought 
about merely by the inability of the two sides to 
come together for the purpose of initiating a dis- 
cussion. 





HEREDITY AND IMITATION. 


HEN Shelley was sitting at the feet of Godwin 

he learnt that anything might be done by 
education. ‘“ Take two twin brothers,” said the radiant 
master, “ as.near as possible to one another in physique 
and intelligence, train the one and neglect the other, and 
you will be the means of guiding the one to the woolsack 
and the other to the gallows.”’ The perfectibility of 
man by education is a doctrine calculated to increase 
the responsibility and dignity of the schoolmaster, but in 
spite of the spread of National Schools it ceases to 
command the respect of the philosophers. The optimism 
of Condorcet and Godwin wasa pretty mirage, but we all 
now, with our Darwinian binoculars, fancy that we can 
see through it. Everything is now apt to be explained 
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Our moral ideas are trans- 


by heredity and atavism. 
muted pains and pleasures ; our tiniest fads have an 
imposing ancestry, and all our thoughts and feelings are 
physically transmitted to us from sources over which 
neither we nor our schoolmasters have the slightest 


possible control. Orbilius may take his ease. The 
clever boys will learn anyhow, and the stupid boys will 
learn nohow, birch he never so briskly. 

Few things in the history of ideas have been so 
remarkable as the velocity with which Darwinism has 
pervaded every branch of philosophical and scientific 
inquiry. With this key Spencer has attempted to 
unlock all the secret chambers, and a vast crowd drawn 
from every reading nation attends his operations. The 
doctrine of heredity and of the survival of the fittest has 
been specially taken up by the sociologists. Herr 
Ammon sees in it a celestial vindication for the Prussian 
bureaucracy, and armed in all the panoply of evolution 
Mr. Mallock goes out to slay the dragon of Socialism. 
The part which is played by hereditary transmission in 
the novels of Zola and in the plays of Ibsen is large, 
repulsive, and familiar. 

The social sciences have always been ardently 
pursued and brilliantly expounded in France, and 
nowhere have the doctrines of Darwin and Spencer 
received a warmer welcome. Indeed, fifteen years ago, 
when Oxford lecturers were riddling Spencer with 
criticism, he ruled the Latin quarter like a Sultan. But 
of late there has been here, as elsewhere, an effort made 
to delimit with greater accuracy the sphere of hereditary 
transmission. In the field of strict biology Weissmann 
has denied the transmission of acquired qualities. In 
the field of sociologya young French thinker, M. Tarde, 
whose singular union of philosophic insight and 
expository power reminds one of De Tocqueville, has 
called our attention to the importance of the social as 
distinct from the biological factors. 

M. Tarde does not, of course, deny the influence of 
hereditary transmission or the biological basis of social 
life, but in his brilliant volume entitled Les Lois d'limita- 
lion he points out that the biological force is continually 
supplemented and corrected by the social force of 
imitation. The racial factor is not presocial, insoluble, 
persistent, nor is the ultimate term of human progress 
a world divided into highly differentiated social 
groups. 

On the contrary man is essentially imitative, and 
goes through life lke a somnambulist, unconsciously 
registering and imitating the desires, the thoughts and 
the actions of others. Every day the world is becoming 
more similar, not as De Tocqueville thought, because of 
democracy, but because a series of inventions have 
increased the imitativeness and the “ imitativity” of 
man. Society is in fact “the organization of imita- 
tivity,” and “perfect and absolute sociality” would 
consist in an urban life so intense that a thought once 
conceived by an individual would be immediately 
communicated to his fellow-citizens. The prospect is 
appalling, but, of course, that is not to the point. The 
process of biological evolution is slow, the process of 
social evolution may often be surprisingly rapid. How 
many centuries did it take to develop the wing of the 
eagle ? How many months to modernize Japan ? 

Social progress, then, as distinct from biological 
progress, depends upon the discovery and diffusion of 
inventions, some of which, such as Christianity, are 
substituted for old inventions, while others, as _tele- 
graphy, are added to them. The inventions, too, are 
not so much absolutely new thoughts as composts of old 
ones, so that every invention is largely imitative, or 
“ counter-imitative ”’ : (for instance, if the usual course is 
to paint doors white it would be a counter imitation to 
paint them black). Consequently history should be not 
so much a collection of celebrated things as a collection 
of “the most imitated initiatives.” The destiny of 
imitations is the only thing which interests it, and an 
eruption, an eclipse, a campaign, a career deserve notice 





only in so far as they promote or impede the diffusion 
of initiatives. Let us with the archzologist be content 
to recover the music of the past without thinking of the 
orchestra, and let the history and the journalism of the 
future be replete with graphic curves illustrating with 
mathematical precision the waving flow of human 
desire. 

Since social progress depends upon imitation, it is 
well to inquire what things are most readily imitated, 
and what are the channels through which inventions are 
diffused. M. Tarde is of opinion that thirst is more 
contagious than hunger, passion than vulgar appetite, 
desire for luxuries than desire for necessaries. Senti- 
ments fly about more swiftly than ideas, dogmas are 
more easily propagated than rites, ideas than languages, 
and the test of a healthy society is that it is more ready 
to distribute favourable than unfavourable judgments. 
It must not however be imagined that externals are 
imitated before essentials although there is a strong 
opinion to the contrary. ‘However well Boer ladies 
were to dress in Pretoria, their modistes would have no 
vogue in Europe, because the essentials of Boer 
civilization have not been recommended by a great 
literature, a great music, or a great art. The Italians of 
the Renaissance caught the spirit before they imitated 
the fashions of ancient Greece, and a comprehensive 
act of faith underlies all the great imitative periods of 
history. 

But when once a civilization has shown _ itself 
worthy of imitation those parts of it are first imitated 
which appeal to aristocracies. Thus Colbert was wise 
in encouraging the silk trade, for a nation’s foreign 
clientéle is composed of the rich before it is composed 
of the poor. Invention may proceed from below, but if 
it is to be diffused “a kind of social water-tower”’ is 
required “from which the cascade of imitation is to 
descend.” : 

Aristocracies however are not always essential. 
Indeed, the functions of the ancient aristocracies are 
now performed by the large towns which dictate their 
creeds, their habits and their fashions to the small 
towns and the villages. On the other hand, De 
Tocqueville was wrong in thinking that civilization 
would necessarily produce equality, just as Herbert 
Spencer was wrong in thinking that it would extinguish 
war. Similarity will increase, but not equality; and a 
strict hierarchy of experts may succeed the old 
aristocracies of birth. The Byzantine Empire was the 
term of Greco-Roman civilization, the Chinese Empire 
ot Chinese civilization, the Mongol Empire ot Hindoo 
civilization. Is not England, too, becoming a_ vast 


examination-room ? It is probable that national 
agglomerations will go on increasing, though not 


indefinitely, and that, after the cosmopolitan inundation 
has left a thick alluvies of manners and ideas over the 
whole surface of humanity, men may revert from the 
epoch of fashion to that of custom, and enjoy as much 
cultivated misanthropy as is compatible with a moderate 
commercial circulation. 

It is probable that M. Tarde much underrates the 
influence of popular movements, especially in deter- 
mining the form, shape and volume of religious senti- 
ment and belief. It is possible that he assigns too large 
a space to small inventions and imitations in his account 
of linguistic development, and too little to the physical 
formation of the tongue and throat. Historians may 
dispute, though they cannot afford to disregard, his 
thesis that the feudal system was a mere copy of the 
relations which subsisted between the Frankish King 
and his Antrustions. But, whatever doubts may be 
suggested by these ingenious speculations, there can be 
no question but that M. Tarde has discovered an idea 
which is not unlikely to produce a series of imitations 
and counter-imitations. 


H, A. L. FIsHer, 
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CONIFERS, AND THE BEAUTIFUL 
COLLECTION AT PRESTEIGN. 


HE fashion of introducing hardy trees and shrubs 
from temperate regions into England originated, 
in its modern form, with the discoveries of Douglas 
and his successors, who, for nearly fifty years, found an 
almost inexhaustible supply of novelties in California 
and the wonderful region north of that beautiful land. 
This field was in time completely worked out. Every 
shrubbery and pinetum in Europe bears witness to its 
wealth, in the sequoias, piceas, pines, cypresses, and 
other splendid conifers which have so much increased 
the sylvan beauty of England. The mountains of Mexico 
and of Northern China, the Himalayas, and the Cauca- 
sus, have also sent us some species, and when Japan 
was opened up, Fortune and Veitch were the pioneers 
of a multitude of collectors who have ransacked that 
fairy kingdom, from the plains to the summit of Fusi 
Yama, for its inexhaustible variety of trees and shrubs 
adapted to our English climate. So eagerly has this 
exploration gone on in all parts of the world that at last 
the travelling horticulturist finds his occupation practi- 
cally gone. He hasintroduced so many hardy trees and 
shrubs that, in despair of finding more, he is reluctantly 
penetrating the streaming jungles of the tropics in 
search of those exquisitely beautiful orchids which tind 
enthusiastic and wealthy cultivators in another branch 
of the gardening cult. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is not 
the least distinguished admirer of these lovely flowers. 
Though the modern enthusiasm for introducing hardy 
novelties may be said to have begun when the Horti- 
cultural Society sent David Douglas to the wilds of 
America, Englishmen had long before that day been 
bringing home the trees and shrubs of the lands they 
had visited. The pilgrims to the Holy Land brought 
the seeds of the cedar of Lebanon at so early a date 
that the trees near London and in some of our beautiful 
southern parks and ancient gardens are actually finer 
than the majority of those on Lebanon itself. Perhaps 
no greater popular mistake is made than to fancy that 
the cedars of Lebanon are very large, numerous, and 
ancient. The real number, perhaps, hardly exceeds 
400, and most of these are under 200 years old, though 
a few have seen the flight of from 400 to 800 winters. 
There are twelve of great age; and of those the largest 
is 63ft. in circumference and another is 4oft. The cedar 
is more remarkable for girth than height. There isa fine 
cedar at Sion House, 8ft. in diameter, 3ft. from the ground, 
and some planted at Beaufort Castle, the seat of Lord 
Lovat, in Inverness-shire, in 1783, are three or four feet 
in diameter. The Maronites assert that the cedars near 
the village of Eden, in Lebanon, are the remains of the 
forest which supplied Solomon with timber for the 
Temple full 3,000 years old. However apocryphal this 
antiquity may be, they are certainly very old, and they 
were very old 300 years ago. Maundrell gives the size 
of some of the cedars—the largest he measured was 
30ft. 6in. in circumference, and 117ft. in the spread of 
its branches. There is a magnificent cedar at Ranston, 
near Blandford, the beautiful seat of the late Sir Talbot 
Baker. Its head was blown off in a great storm some 
years ago, but till then Sir Talbot told me it was the 
finest in the. United Kingdom. This giant, in spite of 
the catastrophe; is not squat, but is still of colossal 
height, probably 120ft. or more—a grand, glorious, 
beautiful object. Who first brought the Oriental plane, 
thought to be the sycamore of the ancients, from the 
Levant, we no more know than we do the name of the 
benefactor who brought the chestnut from Asia Minor 
and the southern almond to flower in the cold days of 
our northern spring. 
It is surprising how few of the familiar trees and 
shrubs of England are native to it. When Cesar visited 
Britain the only indigenous conifer—if we except such 


distant relatives as the yew and the juniper—was, it is 
believed, the Scotch fir. Even the larch is supposed to 
bean importation from Norway, and several of our oaks are 
suspected of a foreign origin. All our other firs and pines, 
and piceas and cypresses are naturalised, though many 
have flourished so well as to appear to the manner born. 
The tamarisk, so much at home on our southern coasts, 
was brought by Edward Grindal, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as a memorial of his Italian exile. 
Although John Evelyn claims with honest pride that the 
publication of the Sylva led to the planting of millions of 
trees, there were quiet folks who, like Scott’s Laird of 
Dumbiedykes, were “aye stickin’ in a tree,’ on the 
principle that it grew while all the world was asleep. 
The cherry, which Lucullus introduced into Italy from 
Pontus, passed, twenty-six years later, into Britain, where 
it flourishes as it hardly does in any other country ; and 
the apricot arrived in the sea chest of Tradescant, the 
Lambeth gardener, who had shipped on board a 
privateer in the hope of rifling the Sultan of Morocco’s 
garden of this choice fruit. 

Certainly the most beautiful collection of conifers 
in England or Wales known to me is that at Silia— 
about half-a-mile from the Radnorshire Arms—a 
beautiful hostelry dating from the seventeenth century, 
in the middle of the old town of Presteign. Captain 
Bevan, the gentleman who laid out Silia, chose a site on 
the slope of some lofty hills, having a still higher hill 
opposite to them seven miles off. The side of the 
hill was laid out in terraces, and it is said forty acres 
were covered with choice conifers half a century ago. 
Now the trees have, many of them, reached a height of 
sixty, possibly even of eighty, feet in some cases. The 
most wonderful thing is the perfect symmetry of many 
of them. Nothing could be more exquisite. To say 
that Silia would well repay a special visit from London 
would be no exaggeration. For my part, although I 
had often seen beautiful conifers, I must confess I had 
never realised how lovely a large collection of them was 
till my recent run to Presteign. 

Another grand collection of trees is to be found on 
the grassy slopes of the gorge of the Teme at Downton 
Castle, near Ludlow. 

Careful selection might do much to increase the 
number of sorts of fruit-trees growing in the open air 
in this country, and we might yet see grapes, tomatoes 
and maize flourishing and ripening on our sunny 
southern coast. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
trees can be acclimatised—that is, accustomed to a 
colder climate than is natural to them. Every species of 
plant bears a certain range of temperature, but it is 
impossible to extend that range. Many plants at first 
placed in greenhouses, because natives of warmer 
regions, have done well in the open air, and hence have 
been cited as instances of successful acclimatisation ; the 
fact is they could bear a lower temperature and a 
greater range than was at first supposed, and it chanced 
that the climate of the locality into which they were 
introduced suited them perfectly. The Acuba Faponica 
is an instance in point, so is the Aponogeton Distachyum, 
an aquatic from the Cape, which thrives in the open air 
in the bleak biting climate of Edinburgh ; so, too, the 
Araucaria Imbricata from Chili, and some Nepaulese 
and Japanese plants; but the potato, the dahlia, the 
heliotrope, and the Marvel of Peru are as sensitive to 
frost as on the day of their first introduction into 
England, nor is the chrysanthemum one whit better 
able to bear frost than when first removed from its far 
distant southern home. 

Writing on acclimatisation reminds one that the 
bicentenary of the sweet pea is being celebrated this 
summer. Some authorities believe there are two 
varieties—one introduced from Ceylon, the other from 
Sicily ; the latter was brought to Britain in 1700. In 
the United States much more attention has been paid to 
this lovely exotic than in the Old World, and many 
splendid varieties have been raised. If we dare not hope 
for many entirely new flowers and fruits to be intro- 
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duced, we may safely predict that there is boundless 
scope for the improvement of many familiar sorts, and 
may we not believe that cultivation will transform not a 
tew insignificant berries and small flowers into luscious 
fruits and splendid rivals to the rose and the carnation 7 


A SATIRE OF THE SIXTIES. 


(Conclusion.) 


“INCE Crawley penned his now nearly forgotten 

“ Horse and Foot” of thirty years ago all but two 

ot the thirteen aspirants he satirised have passed away. 
Algernon Swiuburne and Robert Buchanan are still with 
us,—Swinburne, for whose head Crawley claimed the 
deathless laurel, when that impetuous youngster should 
have renounced his ‘“ Doves, loves, blood, blushes, 


serpents, sobs, and sighs,” and Robert Buchanan a 
voluminous writer in verse and prose. To Buchanan 
Crawley has shown scant mercy. Yet with all 


Buchanan's turgidity no lover of poetry who has ever 
read them can easily forget the threnody on David Gray, 
the magic felicity of the Ballad of Judas Iscariot, and 
the “ Vision of the World without Death.” Among the 
other poets now dead, the once famous Sir Henry 
Taylor is dismissed somewhat grudgingly :— 
“ Of all his plays ‘ Van Artevelde’s * the best 

A few read this, no mortal reads the rest ; 

Of all the plays with which my memory’s curst, 

*Tis true ‘ Van Artevelde’ is not the worst.” 

The lines Crawley pronounces on Matthew Arnold 

may be true, but are not the whole truth :— 
“ Arnold farewell—and still a critic be, 

Still steal from Homer all but poetry, 

Mould lifeless copies of the dead antique, 

Write learned stuti that may be verse in Greck ; 

Yet when thy barbarous metres are forgot, 

When Balder dies, and Mudie knows him not, 

Thyrsis shall live : here Friendship fired the lay, 

Che man was there, the critic far away : 

rhyrsis shall live, and thou in Thyrsis shine, 

A critic, pedant, coxcomb, but divine.” 
Surely there is much in Arnold besides the lovely 
monody on Clough that is gradually winning its way to 
be prized as it deserves. Arnold might have said with 
Landor, “I shall dine late ; but the dining-room will be 
well lighted, and the guests few and select.” 

Crawley’s prophetic judgments on the future author 
of the “ Earthly Paradise” and the authoress of “Goblin 
Market” are both full of true insight :— 

“If there be one, and many there must be, 
Sick of prose-verse and tradesmen’s tragedy, 
Who keeps a place for Fancy in his heart, 
And scorns the new photography of Art : 
Who in each bard a puling sophist fears, 
And like the adder wisely stops his ears, 
List once again, for Morris weaves the lay, 
Morris the story-teller of our day. 
Nor buskined phrase nor mouthy rant is there, 
With point far-fetched and artifice worn bare ; 
Tranquil and still his liquid numbers flow ; 
And Thames-like, gather volume as they go.” 
The arch simplicity of Christina Rossetti, of whom her 
brother said, “ She simply pours words into the mould of 
her idea with a mental touch as delicate as the finger- 
tips of the blind,” is well characterised by Crawley :— 
‘As nature roamed in childhood's fields alone, 
She heard a voice as careless as her own ; 
Sudden she turned, and marked Rossetti there, 
So playful, sweet, and innocent of air ; 
Silent the goddess gazed, then pitying smiled, 
And stayed her hand, and left her still a child. 
In Coventry Patmore and Jean Ingelow, Crawley 
finds little or nothing to praise. Yet both have real 
merit, though the former is broken on the wheel in the 
excruciatingly funny “ Person of the House” (Heptalogia) 
and the latter most delightfully travestied by “ C. S, C.” 
in the well-known lines in “ Fly Leaves” beginning— 
“ In moss-prankt dells which the sunbeams flatter 
(And heaven it knoweth what that may mean).” 


Patmore and Ingelow, Crawley thinks, write tor a 
special audience, whom he thus amusingly pourtrays— 
“A race there is that thrives in Britain’s air, 

In France, Rome, Gaza, Sion, everywhere ; 

Who there or here help nations to be great, 

And form the sure foundation of a State : 

Here is this island, these their habits are 

hey read not much, nor care to travel far, 

Dislike quack-doctors, more dislike dissent, 

Distrust a wit, and hate an argument, 

Wonder at times in winter or wet weather, 

When two or three sit silent on together, 

Who made a pole-cat or a radical ? 

Or why teetotallers were made at all ? 

Keep a sleek horse and, when they can, keep two 

In short do all things that they ought to do. 

Long may they live, and happy may they be 

Still, two things hate they—Debt and Poetry ; 

And one thing love—Respectability.” 
Yet even these, Crawley thinks, demand some dissipation 
for the mind, though imagination seems a doubtful 
guest, and then (with a reference to Molicre)— 

“Something they want like Jourdain in his woes, 

Sate, fine, and neither Poetry nor Prose 
The race is not extinct yet, and the purveyors for its 
peculiar requirements abound. We need mention no 
names. Satirists, like this author of ‘* Horse and Foot,” 
point out much that is pedantic and pretentious in the 
best verse of their day. And the wise poet, like 
Tennyson, forthwith deletes his “small white rooms” 
and his “ skipping-ropes,” and checks the nascent eccen- 
tricity before it has become an habitual eyesore. The 
brilliant author of “Cap and Bells” assumes, before the 
eyes of a later generation, the mantle of Crawley, and 
does the same sort of work more felicitously still, to the 
delight of all but his victims ; and even they, like the 
hunted fox, possibly enjoy the sport. So long as satire 
does not rob us of the priceless feeling of admiration 
and reverence for real poetry, satire is always welcome 
in a world where very often (to reverse the sentiment in 
the well-known song), ‘“ we must laugh or we shall die.” 
We are not tied down to admire a// the poems of even 
our most admired poet. “ Thou, and thou only,” may 
be the lover’s creed, but in the genial exhortation of 
Mr. Birrell— 

“Let us be Catholics in this matter and burn our candles at 
many shrines. In the pleasant realms of poesy no liveries are 
worn, no paths prescribed ; you may wander where you will, 
stop where you like, and worship whom you love. Nothing is 
demanded of you save this, that in all your wanderings and 
worships you keep two objects steadily in view—two and two 
only, Truth and Beauty.” 


’ 


R. F. McCavus.Lanb. 





FOREIGN TRADE WITH CHINA.—III. 


N the previous article it was explained that the 
Chinese have not yet arrived at the stage of large- 
scale manufacturing enterprises, but that these are prin- 
cipally coniined to the treaty ports, and are generally 
under the direction of foreigners. 

It is obviously advisable, in a review of the possi- 
bilities of trade with China, to consider the distribution 
of wealth in the country, and the outlets which at 
present exist for accumulated capital. 

Take as an example the great Soochow plain, which 
is practically the Yangtsze delta, and may be described 
roughly as bounded by a line drawn from Chinkiang to 
Hangchow Bay on the west, and by the Yangtsze and 
the sea coast on the other sides ;_ it is intersected in all 
directions by an intricate system of waterways and 
canals, and is one of the richest districts in China; the 
land is extraordinarily productive; rice, cotton, and 
market produce of many kinds are grown, in addition to 
the large area devoted to the cultivation of the mulberry- 
tree for silkworm food ; it includes many populous cities, 
in addition to Hangchow and Soochow, which have an 
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estimated population of 800,000 and 500,000 respectively, 
and the great business centre of Shanghai, with its 
population of 400,000; these cities contain a large 
and prosperous middle class, recruited chiefly from 
the successful merchants, who spend their money 
lavishly on entertainment, building, dress, and foreign 
luxuries, as an investigation of the interiors of the better 
shops is alone sufficient to prove. Some of the richer 
people have spent immense sums on their houses and 
grounds, and I have myselt visited a large Chinese 
garden, the property of a private individual, which was 
laid out in the most extravagant manner, and included 
rest-houses, theatres, pagodas, restaurants, &c., which 
must have cost a fortune. These evidences of prosperity 
can only be discovered by careful inquiry and investiga- 
tion, for the great houses make no show towards the 
street, from which they are separated by a high dirty 
blank wall, perforated generally by one small doorway, 
and, of course, the streets themselves are abominably 
hilthy. 

Now in this district, which is typical of many others 
in China, the moneyed classes find great difficulty in 
investing their accumulated wealth, although they are 
exceptionally favourably situated by reason of their 
proximity to Shanghai, and a large part—probably the 
greater part—ot Shanghai foreign settlements is now 
owned by Chinese, who are also considerable share- 
holders in many foreign industrial enterprises at that 
port; the land for twenty miles or so around the cities 
is also generally the property of the richer residents of 
the cities, many of whom possess a square mile each of 
good rice land worth about 12 dollars silver per acre 
rent. Pawn-shops are also a very favourite form of 
investment, and return good interest, but the outlets are 
not sufficient ; there is much capital seeking profitable 
employment, and unable to find it, and the difficulty is 
increased in the interior at a greater distance from the 
treaty ports. 

So greatly is this want felt that foreigners of my 
acquaintance who speak Chinese and have lived ir the 
interior and interested themselves in the industrial 
development of the people inform me that they are 
simply overwhelmed with applications from the richer 
Chinese to found industrial enterprises after the foreign 
models, and to take a share in them, even if only a 
nominal share, themselves, in order that the under- 
taking, by being able to claim foreign protection, may 
be secured to some extent from the rapacity of the 
officials. 

It is quite evident that as soon as the reorganisation 
which must result from the present terrible state of 
affairs has become an accomplished fact there will be 
a quick growth of manufacturing enterprises in China, 
and a large demand for foreign technical instructors and 
managers, just as was the case in Japan, but on a larger 
scale. This is not a matter to be regretted, even from 
the standpoint of the Western manufacturer, for nothing 
is more certain than that an industrially developed 
China will be an infinitely better market for foreign 
goods than the China of to-day, inasmuch as the increase 
of manufactures and communications will certainly 
conduce to the improvement of the condition of the 
mass of the population, an enormous proportion of 
whom can now only make a bare subsistence wage by 
doing the work ot beasts of burden. 

It has already been proved that the Chinese, as 
would be expected from their well-known skill in handi- 
crafts, make excellent workmen when properly managed, 
and learn to adapt themselves to mechanical processes 
with great rapidity ; there is now quite a considerable 
nucleus of Chinese workmen who have been trained a 
the foreign workshops of the treaty ports in ship- 
building and engine-fitting, cotton-spinning, paper 
manufacture and various other mechanical processes, 
and who, under foreign supervision, are quite com- 
petent in their respective trades, although, of course, 
Chinese labour is not so effective as that of the West, 
and a larger number of hands are required to do the 


same work. The workmen, like other Orientals, have 
been accustomed for ages to long hours of labour, but 
not to the intensity of work which modern factory con- 
ditions necessitate ; leisure, in our sense of the word, 
they do not require, nor apparently desire, and are 
quite content to spend their lives between working, 
eating, and sleeping, but they take frequent intervals for 
a pipe and a cup of tea, and find some difficulty in 
accommodating themselves to the shorter hours of 
more continuous work which are essential to success 
when machinery comes into play ; this trait is common 
to all Orientals, and is one of the reasons which render 
foreign supervision necessary to success, but it can 
easily be kept in check by a Westerner trained in the 
management of men, and gifted with reasonable tact and 
judgment. 

It must not be supposed that I am a believer in the 
opinion so frequently expressed that cheap Chinese 
labour will eventually beat the more expensive Western 
labour out of the field of industry—quite the contrary ; 
my whole experience has gone to prove that cheap 
labour is comparatively ineffective ; that wages advance 
in proportion to the industrial development of a country, 
and the consequent increased efficiency of labour, and 
that, as a broad, general rule, those countries in which 
labour is best paid are precisely those which produce 
most cheaply by modern manufacturing processes. The 
truth of this theory is now being proved in Japan, where 
the price of labour is rising rapidly, and the growing 
independence of the formerly so docile population is 
causing considerable trouble ; and, on the other hand, it 
is sufficient to instance the United States of America as 
an example of the economy of high wages. Moreover, 
the Orientals, though quick to learn, unexcelled in 
imitation, and dexterous in execution, are nevertheless 
destitute of originality, and entirely lacking in that 
initiative and power of thinking and acting effectively in 
an emergency which are such useful qualities in the 
development of Western industrial enterprises. 

Thus while China, under foreign tuition, will doubt- 
less gradually progress in modern manufacturing 
industry, and by so doing increase its capacity for the 
consumption of Western products, the fear so often 
expressed that the industries of the Western nations will 
be swamped by the cheap labour of the Orient is dis- 
proved by the whole history of industrial development, 
and may be dismissed as entirely untenable. 

There is, however, another danger, more terrible 
although more distant, which is beginning to weigh on 
the minds of thinkers as time goes on, and which I may 
perhaps be permitted to refer to shortly here, although 
it is hardly within my subject—that is, the danger of our 
Western civilisation being overthrown by the over- 
whelming number of the Yellow race. We are providing 
them with the appliances of our physical civilisation, 
and must continue to do so—it is part of the world- 
movement which it is useless to fight against—and yet 
their mental characteristics and social civilisation are so 
entirely different from our own that itis hopeless to expect 
that the races will assimilate in this respect for ages yet, 
and the great mental gulf which is now fixed between 
them must inevitably remain. The danger undoubtedly 
exists ; but I would point out that the Chinese, by their 
increasing use of opium, which is spreading rapidly, 
and is now quite common among the lower classes, 
instead of, as formerly, being confined to the wealthy, 
are possibly in process of themselves delivering the 
world from the threatened catastrophe, inasmuch as 
the immoderate use of opium undoubtedly causes 
sterility, and it is said that even its moderate use results 
in sterility in the third gencration, although so recently 
has the employment of the drug become habitual among 
the masses that sufficient time has not yet elapsed to 
prove the truth or otherwise of this latter statement. 
The consumption of opium would not be in the least 
affected by the restriction or prohibition of imports, as 
the poppy is now grown very largely in China itself, 
and in constantly increasing quantities. 
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FRESH EXCAVATIONS IN CRETE. 


HERE were lively touches of romance in the 
modest account, given on the 5th inst. by Mr. 
Arthur Evans, of the astonishing discoveries which he 
has lately made in Crete. Both he, with his collabo- 
rators, and the Hellenic Society, which subsidizes the 
work, and, by a happy thought, was allowed to hear his 
account at its general business meeting at Burlington 
House, may be proud of the results. The nature of 
these was abundantly shown by a fine set of drawings 
and photographs and by the succinctly told story, in 
which the speaker concealed his own. liberality and 
restrained his enthusiasm. It was a lucky notion of 
Mr. Evans (allowed fruition, perhaps, by the recent 
restoration of order to the unhappy island) to seek at 
Cnosus the civilization whose signs and letters had 
appeared upon gems discovered by him a few years 
since. His careful enterprise has already reaped a rich 
reward for the enlargement and illustration of history, 
and the task is but begun. It is hoped to prosecute the 
work next autumn, and Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., has 
made the offer of his personal services on the island 
ior the purpose of copying and helping to preserve the 
remarkable frescoes which are coming to light. The 
times are troublous and the attention of England in 
foreign affairs is occupied for the moment with a grim 
present. But the reconstruction of the past is one of 
the most fascinating and legitimate occupations of 
human energy, and great interest should be taken in the 
labours which are already yielding so much, 

It appears that at length, having obtained the leave 
of a second joint-owner of the site, Mr. Evans began 
work on the isolated hill of Kephala which northwards 
looks to the historic town of Cnosus. In that town are 
visible an amphitheatre and basilica of historic Greek 
and Roman days ; what Mr. Evans has uncovered is one 
stratum of the “ Mycenean” period, being a Royal 
Palace. Upon the western side lies a large, paved area 
or court, girt with great gypsum blocks—“ the original 
dancing-place, perhaps, of Ariadne,” as Mr. Evans play- 
fully put it. A long corridor entered from a double 
doorway leads to spacious propylaca or “ fore-gates,” and 
here, as in the corridor itself, have been found large 
pieces of finely coloured and vigorously conceived 
designs in fresco. These include traces of a great bull 
(dare one say the brute Minotaur himself ?) and the well- 
preserved figures of men, life-size and daintily adorned. 
One bears on his wrist an armlet showing just such an 
agate-gem as has been found in the island. The clay in 
this part of the building belonged to a vast neolithic 
deposit, borings through which revealed an earlier 
settlement beneath. A great part of the terrace is 
covered with a system of magazines and galleries ; many 
of these hold monster fithoi or jars, set on a closely 
compact area beneath which lie a multitude of lead- 
lined cists. that have yet to be examined. Everywhere, 
as Mr. Evans pointed out, were traces of a vast catas- 
trophe and fire, since which neither buildingsor trees have 
for long centuries disturbed the site. Interest at present 
culminates in the north-east corner of the palace, where 
the walls carry frescoes as fresh as though fourteen 
centuries earlier than those of Pompeii! In several 
details the work appeared (if we may venture 
on the comparison) to bear a striking resemblance 
to the wall-paintings found by Dr. Petrie a few 
years ago at King Khuenaten’s Egyptian town of 
Tel-Amarna, and to supply one more illustration of 
the art-kinship between Egypt and “ Homeric” 
Greece. Here are seen not only griffins, water-plants, 
and fishes, but crowded groups of men and of women, 
with well-nigh Parisian coiffures 2ad costumes, engaged 
in animated conversation. Their white faces, as opposed 
to the red complexions of the men, suggest an oriental 
harem life in this Greek island of thirty-three or so 
centuries ago. Mr. Evans has here found admirable 


illustrations of the Homeric manners ; we seem to get 
very near to Minos himself when we look at the bull of 
painted plaster (gesso duro), which has been found in the 
women’s quarters, and at the handsome gypsum throne 
in the council-chamber. On this latter are to be noted 
“ crockets”’ and other details, which actually anticipate 
the “Gothic” style of ornament ! 

Mr. Evans spoke with some diffidence, but with 
just emphasis, of the remarkable “script” which these 
excavations have so abundantly disclosed. He found in 
clay and wooden boxes large deposits of discs and 
tablets bearing some seventy different characters, which 
appear to be rather syllables than letters. A number of 
these are merely “script,” to which the key must 
be found; but it is likely to be forthcoming in the 
reverse sides of a number of seals, which, while showing 
pictures of objects, seem to be countermarked witb their 
names. Amongst these.were a ship of war, a fish eating 
a polypus in.a weedy pool, bulls fighting, lions like those 
on “the gate of Mycenae,” and the like. Truly, .Mr. 
Evans might well claim that these indicate.a high state 
of civilization, and it must. have been particularly 
gratifying to him to find in the “script” the very signs 
he had before detected on the gems. 

Mr. D. Hogarth, making parallel searches in the 
cave of Zeus, on Mount Dicte, had written to report his 
latest discovery. Ina dark, subterranean chamber his 
workers had founda series of bronze statuettes set in 
the niches of stalactites which, in many cases, had 
jealously grown round the imprisoned images ! 

Altogether, it will be seen that these captains of 
English archzeology, a science which the Government is 
so slow to assist, have embarked upon a momentous 
discovery, the full value of which cannot yet be 
measured; it is sincerely to be wished that this 
earnest of their toil will attract much sympathy and 
support. 


W. H. D. 





CLEVELAND AND ITS CAPITALS. 


“IXTY years ago Cleveland was still a “ cut-off” 
region. The sea was its main road, not only to 
the Continent, but also to other parts of England. The 
hardy, sea-faring population of its coast, and even of its 
country districts, still spoke a language more akin in 
pronunciation, and little less so in actual words, to the 
Scandinavian than to the cockney. The north part of 
Cleveland was still unblackened and unenriched by the 
iron industry. But abandoned alum mines, decaying 
jet factories, and whalebone door-posts, tell the visitor 
of bygone products, the victims of foreign competition 
and changed fashions. 

The grand old port of Whitby, then famous in the 
Greenland seas—a rich and busy mart—has lost its 
trade, and lives more and more upon its natural beauties. 
Graves of master mariners in the old churchyard topple 
over an almost abandoned harbour. Cobles are turned 
pleasure-boats. Cornish fishermen, and even the hardy 
Scots, are giving up their annual visits. Only the tapping 
of an iron shipyard reminds us that there are still work- 
men left in the town. Such is the old capital of Cleve- 
land, where holy Hilda lived, and the sacred bard, 
Caedmon, sang his mystical songs. And what a history 
those red roofs boast! Faint, indeed, is the story ; but 
its outlines are certain. The Britons, deserted by the 
Romans, could not protect themselves against the 
piratical raids of the Teuton kidnappers; their cries 
of distress reached Kome, and officers were sent 
to help and organise the defence. A_ military 
road was built along the coast. Camps and forts were 
thrown up between. Scarborough and Middlesbrough, 
and for a time the tide of invasion was checked, A 
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few Anglo-Saxon place-names tell of the Teuton incur- 
sions ; but the Danes who followed came to stay. The 
British were driven into the moors, Cleveland became 
Danish, or Scandinavian, in its language, and institu- 
tions, and laws. Streoneshalh had its name changed to 
Whitby. In the Domesday Book Whitby still paid its 
danegeld ; and the word Thingwala, found in the 
Whitby cartulary, is a sure sign, as the late Canon 
Atkinson put it, of an established Danish polity. Five- 
sixths of the Cleveland place-names are Danish—we 
seem to be in Norway, or Iceland, when we are directed 
to Ugglebarnby, Aslacsby (Aislaby), Upsal, or Arusum. 
And the fosses, and the wykes, and tae scaurs! There 
isa whole vocabulary to be learnt between the Cleve- 
land heather and the North Sea. With the famous 
Synod of Whitby, we pass from archzeology to history, 
and Cleveland becomes a spiritual unity, under the 
control and direction of the Whitby monastery and 
convent, which had their dependent “ cells” at Middles- 
brough, Hackness, and elsewhere. Though the abbey 
was destroyed, the Reformation left whole districts 
of Cleveland untouched. In many country places and 
fishing villages the priest is still predominant. So much 
for the old capital. 

What of the new one? In 1862 the Times was 
astonished that Mr. Gladstone should condescend 
to visit so insignificant a place as Middlesbrough. 
But Mr. Gladstone saw in the infant town “an 
infant Hercules,’ and described it at a banquet 
as “the youngest child of England’s enterprise,” 
commending the municipal fathers for their adoption 
of a civic legend “so full of meaning and significance” 
as Erimus. Sir Hugh Gilzcan Reid’s Middlesbrough and 
its Fubtlee and the local Year-book for 1900 set forth 
the chief incidents of Middlesbrough’s mushroom 
growth. Another remarkable testimony to its industrial 
activity and to the extent of its commerce has been still 
more recently supplied in a report prepared for the 
Japanese Government by their local Consul for Cleveland 
and South Durham, Mr. Waynman Dixon. Further the 
monthly evidence of Browne’s Export List proclaims 
the business importance of the capital of Cleveland. 
Middlesbrough is not a coal-exporting port, but the 
comparative tables showing the value of goods shipped, 
other than coal and coke, give not merely a first place 
to the new town among the north-east ports but 
credit it with a total exceeding the combined exports 
of all the other towns. Thus we find the returns for 
June assigning to Middlesbrough a total value of 
exported goods other than coal or coke of not less than 
£575,478 compared with £254,538 for Newcastle, 
£91,510 tor West Hartlepool, £53,120 for Sunderland, 
£42,979 for North Shields, £27,985 for South Shields, 
and £16,413 for Stockton. 

A new town finds it as hard to obtain the recognition 
it thinks it deserves as the parvenu does in the ranks cf 
high society. Middlesbrough for example is the centre 
of a world-famed iron industry. Its salt works, its 
chemical works, its shipbuilding enterprise rank among 
the foremost in the kingdom. The well directed efforts 
of the Tees Conservancy Commission, of which it is 
about to become the business seat, have made its port 
one of the most important on the east coast. Its 
engineering establishments are attaining dimensions of 
first-class magnitude. When its large manufacturing 
concerns appear in the money market their applications 
for additional capital elicit offers enormously in excess 
of the amounts required. It gives itsname to a Roman 
Catholic Bishop and to his see. Its educational equip- 
ments, in spite of the absence of old and rich endow- 
ments, give its high school and other seminaries an 
honourable reputation in the academic world and many 
of its students a foremost place in University rank. It 
claims a certain pre-eminence in the provision of a free 
library and in the practical adoption of the national 
system of education under the school board scheme 
brought into existence by Mr. Forster’s Act. It has a 
Literary and Philosophical Society, the foundation stone 





of whose hall was laid by the late Lord Iddesleigh; a 
beautiful public park which was opened by the Duke 
of Connaught; a North Riding infirmary, a cottage 
hospital, not to mention a lunatic asylum, filled to over- 
flowing; a Royal Exchange which contrasts favourably 
with the most famous of such institutions, and a town- 
hall and corporation buildings, which completely put 
into the shade the civic homes of the other towns of 
the north-east. In partnership with Stockton it owns 
waterworks which are a splendid triumph of municipal 
enterprise and its electric car service is possibly sur- 
passed nowhere. It is the centre of a population 
exceeding 120,000, and of a-Parliamentary constituency 
numbering nearly 17,000 voters. Yet it is not ranked 
asa great town. It has only one member of Parliament. 
Except by persons having direct dealings with it, it is 
scarcely known even by name. It came into existence 
as a borough only in 1853, and though its loyal towns- 
folk may lustily cry:— 
“ Sound, sound the clarion ; shrill the fife ! 
Toall the sensual world proclaim 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name,”— 

they are distressed to find they produce very little 
impression. A large mass of the outside world persist 
in remaining uninformed and sceptical. Middlesbrough 
is unjustly slighted as an upstart town, whose name did 
not even appear in the geography books of a former 
generation of scholars. 

‘A gallant and in every way a laudable attempt has 
just been made to remove tis unmerited neglect and 
contempt. The hero o. ‘Le enterprise is Mr. R. L. 
Kirby, who has just published a book entitled Ancient 
Middlesbrough. From the dedication addressed to Mr. 
Hugh Bell, the able representative of a clarum et vene- 
rabile nomen in the iron and chemical trade of England, 
we gather that Mr. Kirby has himself done much to 
win for Middlesbrough a title to intellectual culture 
acknowledged by the Education Department, though 
perhaps overlooked elsewhere. For thirty years he has 
assiduously laboured with Mr. Bell as a high school 
trustee and a free library administrator. Probably, 
therefore, his civic patriotism as well as the bent of his 
studies has inspired him to tell the story of the district 
concealed for ages in the Domesday Book and in 
monkish writings and to connect it with the national 
history from the times of the Danish and Norwegian 
iavasions, the raids of the predatory Scottish Borderers, 
the Norman Conquest and the civilising work of the 
Whitby Churchmen. With the aid of parish registers 
and a ratebook of the eighteenth century he has brought 
the narrative down to comparatively modern times and 
connected it with the records of several old local 
families and with the enterprise of Middlesbrough 
owners, like the Pease family, who practically called the 
new town into being, and have abundantly prospered 
with its amazing prosperity. 





AUSTRALIA AND THE WOOL TRADE. 


~ROM an economic point of view the present posi- 
I tion and future prospects of the colonial wool 
trade form a very interesting study. Horace has told us 
that the man who, far removed from business, cultivated 
his paternal acres free from usury and Jed a happy life. 
Similarly it might be said that the life of the Australian 
squatter was an ideal one but for droughts, overdrafts, 
rabbits, wild dogs and other troubles. During the last 
two or three decades he has conducted his business with 
great intelligence and immense energy. No expense 
has been spared in improvements otf stock or in the 
equipment of “runs.” This will be understood as to 
the iormer from the prices which are quite cothmonly 
paid for merino rants. Sometimes these beattiful 
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creatures are purchased for as much as £2,000, whilst 
every year hundreds command figures varying from 
#100 to £1,000 each. As to the equipment of the runs, 
large sums have been expended on the fencing and sub- 
division of all squatting properties. Everything, in fact, 
has been done by the squatter to deserve success, but 
unfortunately for many years past his life has been a very 
anxious oe. At one and the same time he has had to 
contend against both droughts and low prices. Over 
vast areas, especially in New South Wales and Queens- 
land, these droughts have continued year after year 
since 18y4. One fact will illustrate the severity of the 
losses which the unfortunate wool-grower has had to 
endure. Instead of the natural increase which might 
under normal conditions have been expected in New 
South Wales during the last five years, there are now in 
the mother colony of Australia nearly 30,000,000 fewer 
sheep than there were in 1894. Of course the export 
of wool from the Australian colonies has greatly 
declined, and this year is less by 425,000 bales than it 
Was at its maximum five years ago. Although happily 
the drought is over, experts are of opinion that next 
year will show another shrinkage in the exports of wool. 
One of the features of this great shrinkage is the fact 
that it is almost wholly made up of wools of merino and 
tine cross-bred qualities. Notwithstanding short supplies, 
prices did not greatly improve until last year, when they 
suddenly went up by leaps and bounds. Some thought, 
when the war in South Africa broke out, that the upward 
movement would be checked, but so far from this being 
the case the “trade” seemed to forget all former 
experience, and towards the end of last year values 
were higher than they had been for nearly thirty years 
past. At that time the position of the wool trade 
recalled words which Mr. Gladstone used long ago:— 
“The regular commerce of peace is tameness itself com- 
pared with the gambling spirit which war, through the rapid 
shiftings and high prices which it brings, always introduces 
into trade 
With the advent of the new year the reflection that 
war had always adversely affected the value of wool 
brought about a change; and during the last few 
months the trade has been in a state of semi-panic with 
continuous and heavy falls in prices. Although during 
the last fortnight there has been a recovery of about 5 
per cent. in some qualities values are now at least 40 
per cent. under those prevailing six months ago. 
Assuredly the Australian squatter has nothing to thank 
Mr. Chamberlain for. The man who was fortunate 
enough to realise his clip in the colonial markets last 
year will during the approaching season (if the market 
does not speedily recover) have to put up with from £6 
to £10 per bale less than he obtained for its pre- 
decessor. Many squatters who did not seize the 
psychological moment, but preferred to ship their 
“tleecy wealth” for sale in London, have in scores of 
cases received less by 45,000 to £10,000 each than they 
would otherwise have obtained. ‘The losses of importers 
on the 800,000 bales bought in the colonies are simply 
colossal, and without parallel in the history of the 
trade. It is not surprising under these circumstances 
and with the present political and financial outlook that 
the trade has become thoroughly demoralised and dis- 
organised, Throughout the worsted and woollen districts 
of the West Riding large quantities of machinery are 
standing or running short time. Cool observers are of 
opinion, however, that the fall, like the rise, has been 
overdone and that if this disastrous war in South 
Africa with its enormous waste can be brought to an 
end, the trade will elbow its way through its difficulties. 
The supplies of the raw material are not only not 
excessive, but may be described as moderate, if not 
restricted ; and this fact will become more apparent as 
the end of the year approaches. Moreover, unlike the 
cotton trade in which a single bumper crop can glut 
the market, many years must elapse before the clip of 
Australian wool can approach the export of 1894; and 
there are those who think that it was at its “ highest 


noon” in that year, and that for various reasons it will 
never again reach the volume of that year. Probably 
10 per cent. or 15 per cent. of the present depression in 
prices is not justified, any more than was the last 20 per 
cent. of the rise last year. 





THE THEATRE, 
THEATRICAL “ MAKE-UP.” 


™ROM the earliest days of the Greek theatre to the 
latest elaborate creation of the character actor of 
to-day facial disguise has ever been considered an almost 
indispensable accessory to theatrical art. The love of 
“ dressing-up’’ and smearing the face with coloured 
paints is not a child’s amusement which was invented 
yesterday ; but even many who imagined that their 
practice of the art of acting was quite dissociated from 
any primitive love of borrowed finery have held that 
the actor who represents a character which is not 
himself must first of all conceal his own physical 
identity. At first the means by which this was carried out 
were mainly a convention. Painted masks were enough 
to convey the message to a Greek audience, who were not 
concerned to be visually deceived, and who received their 
impressions of acting through the ear rather than the 
eye. Even later, the effect was one of suggestion 
rather than illusion. Actors, as late as the last century, 
though they might make up their faces for such parts as 
old men, were really occupied very little with disguise, 
scarcely at all with costume. Within the present 
century acting has in this sense been revolutionised. 
The pictorial side of the theatre has been so far developed 
that the appeal is made not only by the attractions of 
beautiful and appropriate setting and costume, but even in 
acting itself by the face almost as much as by the voice. 
The increased emphasis on the picturesque in scenery 
and dress in romantic plays, which is represented in 
England by the productions of Charles Kean and, later, 
by those of Henry Irving, was followed by a demand for 
increased realism and detail in the modern drama. The 
Bancroft management at the old Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre not only astonished London by its scenery with 
real door-handles, by its swells in top-hats actually 
from Bond Street, but by the substitution of the elaborate 
and delicate make-up of the old men played by Mr. 
John Hare for the current rough-and-ready and mean- 
ingless method. Some of this elaboration, so far at 
least as it concerns scenery and costume, is beginning to 
meet with areaction. What should have been kept care- 
fully asa background has sometimes been allowed to 
obtrude far in front of the actors and the play. And 
though it is difficult to share the opinion of some enthu- 
siasts for acting who go so far as to doubt whether it 
is not wiser that the background should be other than 
pictorially appropriate, it must be admitted that there 
is some danger of the sense of proportion being lost. 
Where the reaction has not yet begun, but where 
it might profitably be inaugurated is in the question of 
“make-up.” If the actor is to appeal to the eye as 
much as to the ear it is necessary that his means of 
appeal by his face shall be as little as possible curtailed. 
Those actors of parts of whimsical, eccentric, or at 
least of marked characteristics, whose appeal, so far as 
it is made by the face, is the appeal of a cunningly 
devised picture rather than of any variety of personal 
expression—for them, of. course, the art of make-up 
will remain a legitimate artistic asset. To those who 
make their appeal not mainly by impersonation, but by 
the presentation of emotion, it is essential that every 
resource of the face, as well as the voice, shall be at 
command. The greater actors who have become 
famous in such expression have not failed to realise this. 
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They have seen that it is more important that they 
should have the run of the full gamut of the revealing 
powers of the face and the voice than that they should 
turn aside to be hampered by some disguising detail of 
impersonation. Henry Irving, though a master of make- 
up in parts of strongly marked character, never attempts 
to disguise his face in parts of deep emotion; and 
Eleanora Duse, the most intimate emotional actress of 
our time, virtually discards “ make-up ” altogether. 

It is in this direction, in which Signora Duse is the 
pioneer, that reform in “make-up” is most needed. 
There are many actors, and particularly actresses, who 
paint for the stage, not for the purpose of disguise, but 
of attraction. The lighting of the theatre undoubtedly 
requires some heightening of colour, but actors and 
actresses carry this sort of “ make-up” to a ridiculous 
excess, and, though they come upon the stage to express 
emotion, they deliberately deprive themselves, by 
plastering their faces with pigment, of more than half 
the resources which Nature has given them to give that 
expression. Part of the reform should certainly be in 
theatrical lighting, and the present resource of electrical 
science should not be unequal to the problem. So long 
as actresses think that the light makes them look 
unattractive, so long, of course, will they attempt to 
deal with the question artificially. But even under the 
present conditions make-up is certainly in nearly every 
case excessive. It is perhaps not too much to hope 
that some of our English actresses will dare to take a 
few steps in the wake of Signora Duse, and add to their 
powers, not always too great, of the revelation of inti- 
mate feeling. 


P. C. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE CONGO SCANDAL.—1. THE DOMAINE 
PRIVE, AND HOW IT WAS CREATED 


“ Our only programme, I am anxious to repeat, is the work 


of material and moral regeneration.’’—(Extract from published 
letter of the King of the Belgians, Sovereign of the Congo 
State.) 


HE terrible disclosures of the last few weeks have 
brought the Congo State once more _ into 
undesirable prominence. Yet again has the Nemesis of 
its own wrong-doing risen up from smouldering villages 
and desolated homes, to shame the Congo State before 
the highest tribunal of the world—the tribunal of 
Public Opinion irrespective of nationality and creed. 

The time has come to lay bare the root-causes of a 
monstrous evil, and to show in what the “ philanthropy ” 
of the Congo State consists. The suggestio falsi and 
suppressio veri have been used with such good effect by 
the friends of the Congo State for a number of years, 
that it may be doubted whether the real underlying 
facts have ever been properly understood either in this 
country or elsewhere—Belgium not excepted. 

Now there can be no question that the root-basis of 
misrule—it is, perhaps, not quite fair to call it “ Belgian 
misrule,” although Belgium cannot evade moral 
liability in the matter—on the Congo is the institution 
of the Domaine Privé. The Domaine Privé is the stem 
upon which abuses becoming yearly grosser and more 
flagrant have been grafted. It isthe upas tree of Africa 
aud ithas been planted bya Christian Monarch. What, 
in point of fact, is the Domaine Privé? To answer the 
query a brief reference to past history is necessary. It 
will not take us very far back, only to 188s. 

Five months after the termination of the Berlin 
Conference, the Government of the newly founded 
“Independent” State issued a decree dated July, 188s, 


claiming rights of proprietorship over all vacant lands 
in the territories assigned to its rule, the said territories 
covering some 1,000,000 square miles. The term vacant 
lands was intended to apply in the broad sense to land 
not actually occupied by the natives at the time of the 
promulgation of the decree. Care was taken to avoid a 
too liberal interpretation being attached to the words 
actually occupied by adding one or two others aiter them. 
By successive decrees issued in 1886, 1887, and 1888, 
aclually occupied came to mean land not actually built 
over or in Cultivation by the native element. In official 
language, land which the natives do not occupy in the sense 
which must be given lo that word became “ lerre 
domaniale”—i.c., appertaining to the State. 

Having thus in three years defined its land laws—its 
régime foncier—by the simple process of wholesale, 
though gradual, appropriation, the Congo State began 
to get bolder. So far it had only legislated for the 
natives, but a decree dated October 17th, 1889, for- 
bidding the working of rubber by private enterprise 
throughout the territories of the State—the /erres 
domaniales—showed that the Congo State had no inten- 
tion of confining its philanthropical measures to the 
black man. The decree of October 17th, 1889, may 
indeed be described as the thin end of a wedge ulti- 
mately destined to be driven through every international 
obligation contracted by the Congo State with the 
European Powers, to whose well-intentioned, but 
unfortunate, action it owed its existence. By the terms 
of the decree of October 17th, 1889, it was open to 
merchants to carry on a barter trade in rubber with the 
natives, but not to have the trees and vines tapped 
under organized supervision. In short, trade in rubber 
was permissible, but “exploitation”—z.c., cultivation, 
working—no longer so. 

In July, 1890, the Congo State went a step further 
and for the first time openly violated the solemn pledge 
given in 1885, whereby it bound itself towards the 
Powers, not to engage in trading operations, either 
directly or indirectly, within the extent of its possessions. 
By this decree the State asserted its right to trade on its 
own account for ivory—the potentialities of African 
rubber were but dimly perceived in those days—in the 
greater portion of the Congo territory. The decree 
further imposed a license tax, varying from two francs 
to four francs per kilo, to which was added an export 
duty of two francs per kilo, on all ivory bought from 
the natives by merchants. The State having added to 
its administrative status the functions of a merchant, 
inconvenient commercial rivals had to be eliminated. 
At that time the only formidable rival of the State 
in its mew character of ivory trader was the 
Dutch African Company. The taxes had the desired 
effect, and from their institution dates the decline 
of the great house of Rotterdam.* Later on, 
when the commercial operations of the State extended 
far into the interior, another rival was discovered in the 
shape of the Arab trader with a powerful following of 
soldiers and slaves. It became necessary to clear the 
Arab out of the way. Taxes would not do it. So the 
big tom-toms of “philanthropy” and _ civilization” 
were well beaten ; in due course the cannibal soldiery of 
the Congo State gained the upper hand, the Arabs were 
improved off the face of the earth and the Congo State, 
crowned with laurel leaves, settled down to business with 
the comfortable assurance that an excellent commercial 
field clear of all rivals had been secured, and secured too 
amid the plaudits of a duped and credulous public. But 
I am anticipating. 

The Decree of July, 1890, was followed by that of 
September, 1891, never published in the Bullelin 
Officiel, doubtless because so absolute a_ violation 
of the Berlin Act would have looked somewhat outré 
printed in the official gazette of a State to which 
the Berlin Act gave life. The contents of this 
mysterious promulgation had been secretly forwarded 





* Die Nieuwe Afrikaansche Handels Venootschap. 
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to the representatives of the State in the Congo 
and only became known in 1892, in which year a circular 
signed by Lieutenant Le Marinel, commanding the 
State forces on the Ubanghi-Welle, was forwarded by 
him to the agents of various private trading firms. The 
astounding discovery was then made that the State had 
by Jaw set up an exclusive right to the natural products 
of some of the richest rubber- and ivory- producing 
regions of the Congo basin, viz., the Upper Ubanghi, 
Welle and Aruwimi. Lieutenant Le Marinel’s circular 
read as follows :— 

“] have the honour to inform you that I have decided to 
enforce rigorously the rights of the State in its domains, and in 
consequence cannot allow the natives lo convert to their own 
profit or to sell to others any part of the rubber or ivory which 
torms the fruits of that domain. Traders who purchase or 
attempt to purchase such fruits of the domain from the natives, 
which fruits the State only authorises the natives to gather 
subject to the condition that they are brought to it, render them- 
selves in my opinion guilty of receiving stolen goods.” 

At length the Congo State had thrown off the mask, and 
the true motives underlying its policy since 1885 became 
apparent. It stood revealed in the light of a monopolist 
chartered company with a Royal head. 

The action of King Leopold and his advisers 
provoked a fierce outburst of resentment from the 
powerful group of companies presided over by Major— 
now Colonel—Albert Thys. Their organ, the Mouvement 
Géographique, attacked the State with great vehemence. 
Finally a modus vivendi was arrived at which, while 
giving the companies certain advantages, had the effect 
of removing the last obstacle from the King’s path. By 
this arrangement and the official decrees issued subse- 
quent to its conclusion, the territories of the Congo 
basin were divided into three zones. 

1. A zone in which the harvesting of natural pro- 
ducts, chiefly rubber and ivory, is reserved for the 
exclusive benetit of the State, known as the Domaine 
Privé—domaine privé stricto sensu, as Professor Cattier 
calls it. This zone is absolutely and entirely closed to 
private enterprise. 

2. A zone in which the method of harvesting rubber 
is to be decided “when circumstances permit,” and in 
which the State enjoys, of course, a free hand while 
private enterprise is debarred from entering therein. 
As compared with Zone No, 1 the distinction is there- 
fore one of pure form. 

3. A zone nominally open to private enterprise, 
but where the State levies rubber taxes (the nature ot 
these taxes will be fully explained later on). 

The Domaine Privé Zone No. 1 stricto sensu com- 
prises the basins of the Bomu, Welle, Mongalla, 
Aruwimi, Itimbri, Lopori, Maringa and Lukénie rivers, 
and Lakes Leopold II]. and Tumba. The Domaine 
Privé Zone No, 2 comprises the basins of the Lomami, 
the basins of the Congo-Lualaba south of the Falls, 
including Katanga, Urua, Manyema, Lakes Mweru 
(Moéro) and Kivu. Zone No. 3 is the so/-disant “ Free 
Trade Zone,” and comprises in the Lower Congo the 
cataract region and the Mayumbe ; the banks of the 
Upper Congo as far as Basoko, excepting between the 
towns of Lukolela and Equatorville ; the left bank of 
the Ubanghi as far north as its junction with the Bomu ; 
the basins of the Ruki, the Ikelemba and Lulonga as far 
as its junction with the Lopori ; the basin of the Kassai. 

Put briefly, the State has the monopoly of trade in 
ivory and rubber in three-fourths of the Congo territory. 
The remaining one-fourth is split up among various con- 
cessionaries—on a strictly monopolist basis—who have 
to pay licences and other dues to the Government. 
Throughout the greater part (if not the whole—the 
matter is not quite clear) of Zone No. 3 the State 
imposes rubber taxes upon the native population, in the 
manner hereafter described. 

Such in its main lines is the Institution of the 
Domaine Privé which has been conceived and executed 
in absolute opposition to the principles of the Berlin 
Adt-~to-the untold misery.of the natives €. 


basin. 





THE NEXT STEP. 
BY DR. R. SPENCE WATSON. 


HIS has been a Government of blood. Ever since 
it came into office this poor old country of ours 
has been at war, or what has been called war. The 
new Birmingham wine put into the old Tory bottles is 
only to be distinguished from the true Tory brand by a 
slightly different label. We have had “a spirited 
foreign policy ” with a vengeance. We have had wars 
in the North, the West, the Centre and the South of 
Africa, and in the North-east of India, and have three 
wars on hand at the present moment. Every one of these 
might have been avoided, would have been avoided by 
any Government in which reason, honour and common 
sense were allowed to have sway. They have cost an 
enormous number of valuable iives, and an amount of 
money which if expended in any useful way would have 
permanently lightened and brightened the lives of the 
whole people. We have gained nothing by them, and 
we have lost heavily in our international credit. Where 
we have fought native Africans, the so-called fights have 
been hideous baiiues. Where we have fought white 
men, we have required to have four or five men to each 
one of our opponents. Where we have tried diplomacy, 
we have chosen agents who only understood the absurd 
arts of bluff and bullying. In killed and wounded this 
“spirited” Government is responsible for tens of 
thousands of lives maimed or destroyed. It is a 
terrible record, but there begin to be signs that the 
British public is getting a little weary of its carnival of 
war and bloodshed, or at all events to be annoyed that 
the God of War to whom it has transferred its worship 
allows the diseases which always accompany war to 
disturb its calculations about this specially holy one. 
By-and-by the wheel will have turned, and the Tories, 
Brummagem and other, will be declaring upon platforms 
that the wicked Liberals had made all the mischief. 

The country will not believe this untruth for ever, and 
one day the wicked Liberals will beat the all-virtuous 
Tories, and will be in power again. What will they do 
with it? That is the only vital question. It is one which 
we cannot begin to consider too soon, and this is the 
more desirable because, whilst the party is greatly divided 
upon questions of foreign policy, and there is no real 
agreement upon any one point, there is some evidence 
that they are practically one upon questions relating to 
home affairs. There is indeed some danger that the 
strange wishyto reward gallant warriors by making 
legislators of them without regard to their opinions or 
qualifications may defer the time when Liberal counsels 
shall prevail with the nation ; but much will, in any event, 
depend upon the domestic question which the party 
takes up as the first upon which it is prepared to stake 
everything. Well will it be if we can get back to the 
position which used to be ours when, whilst holding 
many advanced beliefs and preaching them in season 
and out of season, we concentrated our most serious 
energies upon one great question and never gave it up 
until it Was won. 

What queStion should this be? It must be one 
which will interest, and keenly interest, those men who 
are not keen politicians and who rather pride themselves 
upon “not being party men,” whilst at the same time it 
arouses the enthusiasm of those who are earnest, con- 
vinced and conscientious politicians. 
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At the present time there are many questions in the 
front, and to place any one of these in the forefront is a 
dangerous thing, for it must, at all events in the first 
instance, annoy the leading advocates of the others. We 
want to find out which will do this to the smallest 
extent. Then, as we are always told that the majority 
of men can only be really moved by self-interest, and as 
we have always been most successful when we have 
been fighting questions which have offered a larger or 
smaller class of men some practical inducement, we 
have to look for some desideratum which has at once a 
concrete and an abstract side, which will, at the same 
time, awaken the interest of the indifferent, and com- 
mend itself to the most earnest efforts of the real 
politician. 

When, to aid us in forecasting the future, we look 
back to the past, we find that most of the great questions 
which we have fought and won during the present century 
have been of this kind. It is well to remember, so as to 
be spared all illusions and thus avoid needless and useless 
discouragement, that each section of the communily 
which we have relieved of burdens has only continued 
to act with us until it got what it wanted, and has then 
turned against us. What has been will be ; it is in the 
very nature of things. The ladder ceases to be useful 
when you have climbed to the top by it. Catholic 
Emancipation was fought through by the Liberals, 
many of whom unselfishly struggled to the end for those 
from whom they knew that they differed. The Catholics 
were bound, as a rule, to turn against us so soon as their 
desired end was gained, for their faith is essentially con- 
servative in its nature. We freed the Jews from 
disabilities, and, for the most part, they support our 
political opponents. This is not strange. If not them- 
selves rich, they are greatly under the influence of rich 
men, and, although there are many noble exceptions, rich 
men are not usually Liberals. A north country Tory, 
who had been a good Radical in his youth, put it plainly 
and simply enough, “ When a man gets a bit property, 
he becomes more Consarvative.” Then we have the 
great volle-face of the working classes. When the 
long and fierce battles for their enfranchisement 
in town and country were being waged, John 
Bright used to say that he should like to see a 
Tory working man; “he should be stuffed and put 
into the British Museum.” But, now that they have 
got what they wanted, we find how absurd is the mark- 
ing all men who work with their hands with a like 
stamp, and putting them on one side as a class by them- 
selves. We are always inclined to pay more attention to 
the label upon the bottle than to the liquor inside it, and, 
in this matter, head and hand are but labels. Like 
other men, large numbers of the hand-workers care 
most for “the penny-in-the-pocket ” argument, think 
more of rights than of duties, have blind indifference to 
or contempt for other peoples, love of brute force, thirst 
for size of empire, and confusion of patriotism with 
Jingoism. They are neither better nor worse than peers 
or other people, and we had hoped that they would be 
better. 

But it is no use losing heart or leaving the true road 
because, by following it, you never get quite to the point 
at which you would be. We must consider whether 
there is any question left which will at once be largely 
and warmly acceptable to the earnest Liberal politician 
and really interest those to whom politics must in some 
measure correspond with gain if it is to be worth their 
while to take part in them. . 

I believe that there is such a question, or perhaps 
I had better call it a group of questions. Those which 


make up together the vitally important matters which 
we are used to speak of as the land question seem to me 
to satisfy fully all the requirements which I have men- 
tioned. But it is only worth while considering them at 
all if we are ready to deal with them in a truly radical 
manner. We shall arouse no enthusiasm by pottering 
about them or tinkering with them. We shall arouse as 
much opposition amongst ourselves by dealing with 
them in a weak, faint-hearted way as we can do if we 
grasp them boldly, firmly, perhaps even a little rudely, 
and thus awaken enthusiastic and determined support 
amongst all who believe and all who hope to benefit. 

The field before us is enormous; the different 
crops to be gathered are almost infinite in variety, and 
appeal to almost every class of the community, rural 
and urban alike.. Housing of the poor, abolition of the 
law of distraint, taxation of ground values, fixity of 
tenure, registration, unearned increment, nay, it is useless 
to attempt to catalogue them. Our land-system is unique, 
and uniquely bad, so that there is abundant room for 
much radical reform. None other is worth anything. 
The Tories are scarcely likely to steal these reforms from 
us ; if they deal with any of the questions it will be in 
the way of pretended reform. They have already shown 
their willingness, in this as in many other matters— 

“to keep the word of promise to the ear 
And break it to the hope.” 

But we Liberals are not quite guiltless in this 
matter. It is more than fifty years since John Bright 
first brought the land question, with especial reference to 
the incidence of taxation, before the House of Commons. 
It is nearly forty years since Richard Cobden and John 
Bright were fiercely attacked by the London Times 
because of speeches which they delivered at a public 
meeting in Rochdale, and in which they pointed out the 
danger of the ever-increasing estates of the rich, and 
the need of a vast increase in the number of proprietors, 
And what I may call the general fight went briskly 
forward, and, about 1880, many of us, who felt strongly 
upon the matter, believed that it would ere long be won. 
But other things came in, and perhaps chief amongst 
them the demand for land nationalisation, and practi- 
cally nothing has been done in the way of real radical 
reform of any part of our land system. 

Let me say here that those land reformers who are 
not land nationalisers feel as strongly as do those who 
are land nationalisers that the concentration of land in 
a few hands is pernicious to the community. But many 
of us hold that land nationalisation follows the line of 
greatest resistance, and that it offers no countervailing 
gain which would outweigh the crushing burden which 
it must lay upon the community by the enormous 
increase of officialdom. But we advocate the most 
thorough and radical treatment of the whole question, 
and in all of its branches. We would earnestly support 
every measure which would tend honestly and fairly to 
bring the land into the hands of the people, every 
measure which would give the improving tenant fixity of 
tenure and fair rent, and enable him certainly to be 
recouped for the good which he had done to another’s 
land, 

May I take as one illustration of the kind of reform 
which I mean when I speak of radical reform—a step 
which is but one, and deals with a single aspect of the 
great question, but which would redress great grievances, 
and would largely aid to bring the land into the hands 
of the people? I heartily support the movement for 
making every man his own valuer for rating purposes, 
but I should extend it to all purposes whatever, national 
as well as local, to rating, taxation and death duties ; his 
valuation, with a reasonable per.centage added for com- 
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pulsory purchase, being the price to be given if the land 
were wanted by any public body for any public purpose. 
To prevent tricks, I should be inclined to extend this to 
the case of buying to subdivide and sell again. This 
would form some protection against the crying scandals 
of privileged rating, of unequal taxation, of avoidance ot 
public duty. At present our great and noble landed 
proprietors are busily engaged in shoving the loads oft 
their own shoulders on to those of their poorer brethren, 
in repudiating all financial obligations to the State, in 
asking or compelling the weak to bear the burdens of 
those who are strong, in avoiding in death as in life, by 
every imaginable expedient, the bearing of their fair 
share of the cost of the country : truly a new interpreta- 
tion of the noble old motto, Noblesse oblige. 

This reform alone would have a manifold operation. 
But there is a further and incidental advantage in 
making the land question the most prominent in active 
political warfare, and that is that we shall thus be 
brought at once face to face with the reform of the 
House of Lords and that in the most hopeful of all 
ways. As the land conflict goes forward, the whole 
nation will once more be thoroughly aroused in favour 
of a mighty reform which reaches down to the very 
roots of our social fabric. The House of Lords must 
and will fight the question to the death, and the nation, 
when once in earnest upon such a matter, will not stand 
the interference of the hereditary Chamber with its 
wishes. 

And thus every other reform would be advanced, 
nay, would be assured, for in every direction real radical 
reform is alone of true worth and there can be none 
such so long as the House of Lords retains its power of 
veto. This is surely the only one which possesses the 
striking advantage of at once arousing the interest of 
all classes of the community, excepting the majority of 
the most privileged class, and the enthusiasm of many. 
Not that the questions to which the Liberal party has 
set its seal are, any of them, lacking in vital import- 
ance. But there are certain considerations which, I 
submit, prevent any one of them from offering a 
similar combination of advantages. Whilst many 
of us are confident that Home Rule for Ireland must 
and will be the only solution of the great Irish question, 
circumstances over which we have had no_ control 
have, for the time, removed it from its pride of place. 
Though registration reform and electoral reform are 
crying needs, yet they are, after all, chiefly questions of 
the readjustment of political machinery, and must in the 
very nature of things receive speedy attention from both 
political parties. The disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church of England are close to the hearts 
and consciences of Nonconformists generally and of 
many Churchmen, but they scarcely yet appeal imme- 
diately to the man in the street. The removal of the 
liquor traflic from the region of private profit is the 
most far-reaching of ail social reforms, but it is not yet 
accepted by a portion of the temperance party, and its 
consequent, local option, though fairly on the carpet, is 
sull lacking in volume of general popular support. Not 
one of these would in any way be withdrawn. I do not 
believe that they would be prejudiced by the course of 
action which I have advocated. On the contrary, they 
must one and all greatly gain. Their thorough, radical 
treatment would become possible, and their triumph 
would be made more speedy, by our placing in the fore- 
front of the battle, and patiently and resolutely fighting 
through to victory at all costs, this mighty question of 
the radical reform of the land laws in the whole of their 
aspects. 





VERSE. 


KING FERGUS. 


” ING FERGUS was as bitter as the sea ; 
For he remembered all his lives that were, 
And knew his lives to be : 
How he had been a Druid and a slave 
He knew, and how he should be sold again 
Into an exile’s pain. 
Upon his King’s high-seat he felt the chain 
Bite on his wrists, although no chain was there. 
Wrapped in his cloak, he felt his body bare 
To the chill air, 
Full of blown mist and whimpering of rain, 
And foam the sea-wind drave. 
He had no pleasure in his place of power. 
Always he heard the footsteps of the hour 
That should un-King him drawing deadly near. 
He had no joy in women’s shining eyes, 
Or clasp of eager arms, and bodies fair 
That clung to him, because he always knew 
How he had hungered once for other hair 
And other eyes : how he had loved and slain, 
Loved, and let go again ; 
How he had groped his way into Death’s arms 
For Eivir or for Eeveen. Could he tell 
Now he loved Una, if this love were well— 
This love that came and went and would not stay, 
Beguiled and fled away ; 
That, dead, was not to be compelled with charms, 
Nor quenched, once lighted, by the reek of hell, 
Or heaven’s compassionate rain. 
So nothing lovely to his lot befell, 
But he remembered something sweeter yet, 
Or guessed at something fairer far away. 
His mouth against a rosy mouth he set, 
But kissed a woman dead an age ago ; 
Or saw some face that he was yet to know, 
And love shine through some face that he had met 
In the mid-battle and had smitten down. 
The dreams outweighed the pale gold of his crown, 
And stole and sucked the beauty of his queen, 


And brought him autumn while his fields were green. 


So night and day 
Grew shadows to him, and no season kind, 
Because of some dead harvest in his mind, 
Or spring that in a hundred years should be, 
Or summer long ago when in the sea 
He swam and dived, a seal among the seals, 
Or swam, a man, at Manan’s chariot-wheels 
Mad for some sea-girl’s shining eyes and hair 
And beckoning fingers fair. 
Or he remembered, stooping by the fire 
Wherein he read the scroll of old desire, 
Loss and achievement ; how in days of old, 
With temperate blood and cold, 
With quiet eyes and arms unmarked of scars, 
In Druid white he stood to read the stars— 
When he made song to Lu, and little cared 
What way the battle fared— 
And saw the Druid quicken berries glow 
And was not fain to eat them, and to know 
What trick of life and death they had to show. 


When swords were shining in the lighted Dun, 

And harpers sang of great deeds wrought of Fionn, 
He turned his sad eyes in 

Upon his heart and sickened of the sun, 

Uponsthe beechwoods : when the sun was high 

He mourned for coverts shaded from the sky 

Where hurt wood-creatures may creep home to die. 
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When his blood quickened, someone drawing nigh, 
And his hot heart made pictures in his brain 
He prayed to be as earth-bound as a tree, 
As quiet as the rain. 
Because he knew what had been, and should be 
Again and yet again, 
King Fergus was as bitter as the sea. 


Nora Hopper. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE POWER OF SELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Nothing is more instructive as to the methods of 
Liberal Imperialism than the report of Wednesday's debate 
on the Colonial Office Vote, which appears inthe Da:ly News 
of this morning. Mr. Courtneys speech, which occupies a 
column and a quarter of the Times, is compressed into a few 
lines. Sir Edward Grey, who followed, receives about half 
a column—nearly verbatim. Mr. Bryce, who spoke later, 
received practically no report at all. This is surely a state of 
things which calls for protest. Mr. Bryce’s speech was 
remarkable for its spirited refutation of much that had fallen 
from Sir Edward Grey : Mr. Courtney spoke of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy generally and of its results, and his speech was 
the more important since it was evidently a valedictory 
address to this House of Commons. The conduct of the Daily 
News in omitting to report the utterances of those Liberals 
who fail to agree with its attitude on the war is surely out of 
keeping with the best traditions of English journalism. One 
can hardly expect to get good reports of Liberal mectings 
from Tory newspapers, especially at the present time ; but 
when Mr. Morley’s too infrequent utterances are carefully 
compressed and when Mr. Bryce and Mr. Courtney are care- 
fully ignored, one cannot but express surprise not unmingled 
with disgust at conduct so unworthy of the “leading Liberal 
daily.” 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD GURNEY BoyLe. 


National Liberal Club, Whitehall, 
July 26th, 1900. 


PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS IN FICTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In the current number of THE SPEAKER and in the 
notes under the heading of “ Fiction,” your reviewer says he 
does not remember “ the shutting up of a sane person in a 
private lunatic asylum ” being made the subject of a novel 
since Valentine Vor. It is curious that he should have forgotten 
that excellent melodramatic novel by Charles Reade, Hard 
Cash, in which the hero has wrongfully to undergo several 
incarcerations in those (at that time) terrible institutions. I 
have always understood that Hard Cash was the means of 
more stringent regulations being made for the conduct of 
such asylums. 

I am, 


Yours, &c., 
Hi. G. Hirst. 
Ruswarp, Whitby. 
July 23rd, 1900. 


[Our reviewer had evidently forgotten the classic instance 
of a lunatic scandal in fiction. One of our printer's “ readers 
annotated the proof last week to the same effect.—Ep. 
SPEAKER. } 


REVIEWS, 


A NEW HANDBOOK TO THE GREEK 
THEATRE, 
THe GREEK DRAMA, By Lionel D, Barnett, M.A. London: Dent. 


Mr. BarNetr’s little sketch of the Greek drama, in the 
series of Temple Primers, amounts to a highly compe- 
tent and well-written encyclopzedia article. The author 
is well abreast of the literature of the subject and shows 
judgment in choosing what authorities to follow. A 
certain dogmatic tone, for which he apologises in the 
preface, is amply justified by the need for compression 
which always dominates the syle of an encyclopzedia, 
The book is naturally less interesting to read than Mr. 
Haigh’s much fuller treatment of the same subject in his 
Altic Theatre. But the amount of information conveyed 
in the two books is almost the same, and Mr. Barnett has 
the merit or demerit of venturing a little further beyond 
the bounds of rigid orthodoxy than does the Oxford 
scholar; or, perhaps, it is fairer to say that Mr. Barnett’s 
orthodoxy is that of the year rg00 and Mr. Haigh’s that 
of the early eighties. For instance, Mr. Barnett’s is pro- 
bably the first text-book in which the theory of a raised 
stage in the drama of the fifth century is detinitely aban- 
doned. And we see with pleasure the fruit of many 
protests which seemed for years to be addressed in vain 
to writers about the Greek stage, when we tind among 
Mr. Barnett’s illustrations two scenes from Phlyakes and 
three from Komoi, but no single case of what used to be 
so common, the application of Pompeian wall-paintings 
and South Italian grotesques of the Decadence to illus- 
trate fifth century tragedy. 

Mr. Barnett is of course not perfect, or at least not 
so perfect as to seem so to a reviewer. It is scarcely 
right to speak of the Deme of Aydathene tor Kydathe- 
naion; and the tovyodainoveg or “ Wine-lee-Goblins”’ 
would, we think, be much surprised to see how Mr. 
Barnett explains their name on p. 80. But, in the main, 
any weakness that there in this book is the fault not of 
the author but of the subject. There is hardly any 
department of classical study in which our tradition is 
so hopelessly untrustworthy as in that of stage 
antiquities. In that part of it that deals with archi- 
tecture, indeed, we often have the stones remaining, 
and consequently can prove its futility, and get at the 
truth in spite of it. The last few years have seen 
the Vitruvian theatre crumble like a house of cards 
beneath the conscientious investigations of sound 
archeology. In the non-architectural antiquities we 
are less well off ; there is often no conceivable means of 
disproving what Lucian or Pollux chooses to tell us 
about the ancient green-rooms. Yet, even here, the 
extant evidence of the dramas themselves has riddled 
through and through the received doctrine of the 
elaborate, sacerdotal costume of tragic actors. Dr. Dorp- 
feld has delivered us from the tyranny of the Ekkuklema, 
Mr. Barnett himself pours scorn on the Thymele, or 
permanent altar of Dionysos in the orchestra, and allows 
us to have some dramas without the eternal three-doored 
house at the back. On almost all points where the 
scholiastic tradition can be tested, it has been found 
wanting ; and it scarcely commands much faith where 
it cannot be tested. Mr. Barnett gives on page 17 a 
very fair summary of the changes made by A¢schylus in 
the drama, according to the tradition. But is any part 
of it certain, or even highly probable? He observes in 
a note that “ naturally” actors entering on the spectators’ 
left were supposed to be coming from the town, those 
entering on the right, from the country. We cannot 
see that it is natural, nor even believe that it is true. 

The analyses of the various plays are careful and 
competent. ‘The literary criticism, what there is of it, 
is always thoughtful and well expressed, and occasion- 
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ally, as on Euripides’ Andromache, somewhat original ; 
though, of course, originality is not specially in place in 
an encyclopzdia article, and indeed is specially abjured 
by Mr, Barnett in his modest preface. 


GILBERT MURRAY. 





THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW. 


SociAL REFORM. 
Seventh edition. 


TEMPERANCE PROSLEM AND 
Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. 
Stoughton. 


Pit By Joseph 


Hodder and 


[First Novice. ] 
Tuis book ran through six editions last year, and the 
present edition contains a great deal of new matter. 
The chapter on “State Prohibition” has been almost 
entirely rewritten ; in the earlier editions this chapter 
was based on oflicial and other records, which did not 
go beyond the year 1893 ; but as one of the writers has 
recently visited the United States and Canada for the 
purpose of investigating the operation of the liquor laws, 
the chapter now represents a direct acquaintance with 
the present state of things in the “ prohibition ” States. 
This personal inquiry has more than confirmed the 
earlier evidence, which went to show that the prohibi- 
tive laws in these States were not enforced. The writers 
give a list of States in which prohibitive laws are still 
on the statute book, and of those in which they have 
been repealed ; but the real difference between the two 
classes lies in the fact that the latter have recognised 
explicitly that the facts are not in agreement with the 
theory, while the former have not so acted; they are 
New Hampshire, Maine, Kansas, Vermont, North 
Dakota. The writers assert that the experiment of 
prohibition stands or falls by its success or failure in 
Maine, to which State accordingly they devote the 
greater part of the chapter. It is a pity that the text 
of the “ Maine Law,” perhaps in the form in which it 
became a Constitutional amendment, was not printed 
among the other appendices: in the absence of any 
such authority it is hard to discover from the book the 
exact scope of the law. We are told that the law of 1858 
is (with various amendments adding to its stringency) 
virtually the law of to-day: the law of 1858 was not the 
first of its kind. General Neal Dow had got the first 
act of the kind passed in 1846, but he and his friends 
being dissatished with the work of their hands subsii- 
tuted another in 1851, which was amended in 1853 and 
1855, not in the direction of greater leniency. In 1856 
all this legislation was swept away, but two years later 
there was a public opinion in tavour of prohibition 
strong enough to pass the law, which has never been 
repealed. About fifty amendments have been added 
since then, making its provisions more stringent, and in 
1884 it passed into a Constitutional amendment. Primi 
facie this last fact is inconsistent with the view that the 
law is and has been for years in abeyance. Yet there 
is a wide difference between the making of a vow and 
the keeping of it. Moreover, it is asserted that the 
majority of those who have supported the law, when a 
vote has been taken, have only been nominally in its 
favour, for the genuine prohibitionist vote has been 
strong enough to turn the scale, whenever political 
parties have been evenly balanced. The matter has 
thus become “a political question”’ (as indeed it was in 
the original sense from the outset) and formal support 
of prohibition has at times been the price of the 
maintenance of the Republican majority. It might also 
be mentioned that in 1884 the “total number of the 
votes cast in favour of the [Constitutional] amendment 
was less than one-half of the political vote cast at the 
same election,” as the figures were 70,783 for and 23,811 
against, it looks as if the interested friends of “free 
trade” in liquor did not take the matter as seriously as 
the trade would have done in this country. 





The inquiries into the working of the Maine Law 
were carried on chiefly in the few towns of any size in the 
State, and various methods of evading or openly defying 
the law were found to be in operation, ¢.g., there were 
wholesale “drug” stores at which twelve brands of 
whisky were always kept in stock. 

The “fines” imposed by the law have come to be 
looked upon as a payment for licence, and the irregular 
licensing system which has thus come into being is 
charged with intensifying the evils of the traffic, since 
the ordinary safeguards are removed. This language is 
interesting, because it is repudiated by “reformers” in 
dealing with another kind of social pest ; apparently 
“alcoholism” is not yet regarded as a malum in se, 
The following is an illustration of the working of the 
informal licence system :— 

“ Ata session of the Supreme Court in Aroostock County a 
rum-seller came in and proffered his fine of $100 and costs of 
$10 to the clerk of the court. ‘I haven't any indictment against 
you,’ said the clerk. ‘ Well, there ought to be one and I want 
to pay my fine!" ‘ But I can’t take your money,’ said the clerk. 
‘You must,’ said the rum-seller ; ‘I want the protection.’ And 

the clerk hunted over the docket until he found an indictment 
several years old, took the fine, and let the man go and keep on 
selling—all because that is the Republican party policy.” 

Sometimes the Sheriff's deputies actually pay visits 
and seize enough liquor for a prosecution. Some formal 
proceedings follow, technically known as a “trial,” as 
the result of which a fine is paid, giving the liquor-seller 
immunity for another term. There are, however, cumu- 
lative penalties, and a fiction has been devised to meet 
this expense. The bar-tender who can easily be dis- 
missed, and not the proprietor is made the legal 
defendant :— 

“ Whenever, therefore, a bar-tender becomes ‘too expansive’ 
(1.c., has too many indictments charged against him) he is 
removed from his post and another man is put in his place. In 
this way the fines are kept within ‘ reasonable limits.’ ” 

It should not be supposed, however, that the prohibition 
law is a complete failure throughout the whole State. It 
is in the larger towns that the law is a dead letter ; in 
the rural districts, which in America include places called 
towns but no larger than our villages, the law is 
enforced :— 

“ The old and, in many cases, disreputable highway inns and 
taverns have been entirely suppressed, and enforcement of the 
law has become comparatively easy. It is not that the people 
are universally abstainers, but that the needs of the drinking 
part of the population are met either by the manufacture of 
cider or by the facilities which are almost always present for 
obtaining liquor from the towns.” 

The editors refer brietly to the state of things in the 
other States which still maintain prohibition. It may be 
interesting at present to note that in Kansas the city of 
Topeka makes more strenuous efforts than other cities 
to enforce the law. The writers close their chapter on 
the failure of State prohibition by reminding us that the 
breakdown of the law in urban centres is the more 
significant, because in America it is the cities that 
“matter” already, and this will be the case more and 
more. Yet we doubt whether the inferences with 
regard to England can be made as simply as the writers 
appear to think. A diagram is given, exhibiting the 
much greater density of population in England and 
America: if in America the success of the law is in 
inverse ratio to the density of population, how much 
less are its chances of success in England. 


H. M,C. 





FRENCH LITERATURE FOR 
AND OTHERS. 


CANDIDATES 


A SHorT History OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By L. E. Kastner, 
B.A. (Camb.), and H. G. Atkins, M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Camb.). 
London ; Blackie and Son, Limited. 


THIs conscientious little volume of 312 pages is designed 
to fill a gap between the utterly inadequate primers that 
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abound and the larger works of Saintsbury and Dowden, 
That “the requirements of candidates for examination 
have throughout been steadily kept in view” is evident 
enough, and this practical preoccupation accounts for 
much that is cut and dried in the general views with 
which each period is ushered in, for a certain want of 
unity and a tendency to put mnemonics in the place of 
illustration ; but this introduction to French literature 
has ees good qualities that distinguish it from ordinary 
text-books, and some that far more ambitious treatises 
are without. It is much to be definite in criticism, lucid 
in statement, to omit little that is essential and to 
avoid substituting strings of names, dates and gossip 
about persons for substantial accounts of great works 
and periods. 

No sensible compiler of a literary history, especially 
a short one, would cherish the ambition of saying some- 
thing new about genius. It is infinitely more useful to 
detine genius in relation to its age. It is the great works 
that matter, and not the movements, of course. But 
this is not the point of view from which literary histories 
get written ; like nature, they are careful of the type. 
The course of French literature, which is above all the 
“ social ” literature (M. Brunetiére is responsible for the 
phrase), is more plainly marked by broad tendencies, 
widely diffused ideals, schools of thought and phases of 
controversy than most others. No fault can be found 
with Messrs. Kastner and Atkins for the care with which 
they have described and discussed such movements—a 
little off the high-road of literature, but memorable for 
their effects upon it—as Jansenism, the “ Ancients and 
Moderns ” dispute and Quietism, to take only the famous 
examples of the seventeenth century. Not too much 
space (and evidently a great deal of thought) has been 
given to the treatment of the Pléiade, the Hétel de 
Rambouillet, the Encyclopzedists, and the illustrious 
salons of Louis XV. 

This book has several special features. Its scope, to 
begin with, is unusually generous. It discusses the litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages with far greater amplitude than 
most histories of its size (though, of course, there is no 
pretence at completeness in this part of the subject), 
and it carries the survey down to the present day. 
The use of smaller type for biographical details, accounts 
of secondary authors, or occasionally for the plots of 
plays and novels, is most practical. Some of the tabu- 
lated epitomes of particular developments will also be 
appreciated by students. Unlike many English books 
on French literature, this little history begins by giving 
some elementary notions about the origin of the French 
literary tongue. The authors, by the,way, ought to have 
mentioned that the speech of the Ile de France was 
philologically a dialect of the Burgundian branch (cf. 
Attic Greek and Ionic), and that the Poitevin, though 
finally won to the /angue d’oil, has close affinities to the 
southern dialects. But these introductory pages are, on 
the whole, admirable ; a similar chapter on the develop- 
ment and characteristics of French versification (a 
subject of which even advanced English students are 
often inconceivably ignorant) would have been useful ; 
the scattered remarks on the subject which are to be 
found in the volume are not quite sufficient. 

As for the arrangement of the History, the authors 
divide their subject into the usual periods, and preface 
each with a short summary of its tendencies. It is then 
treated in detail under the headings “ Poetry,” 
“Drama” and “Prose.” This division is not very 
reasonable and entails unnecessarily frequent departure 
from chronological sequence. 

“In the case of the most conspicuous writers, the 
criticisms expressed are based on a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with their writings.” Whatever this sentence may 
be taken to imply, the authors may be said in general to 
display sound judgment in their treatment of the greater 
names in French literature. But there are a good many 
reservations to be made, less perhaps on the score of 
opinions expressed than on that of misplaced emphasis 
or comparative neglect, Thus the few lines given to 





Villehardouin suggest too little respect for the first great 
French prose writer who is, moreover, almost one of the 
great historians of the world; while the place assigned 
to Commines seems far too high. What is said of the 
Misanthrope shows a singular want of appreciation. That 
masterpiece is dismissed in eight lines (Tarlufe has over a 
page), and most of that small space is devoted to clearing 
Moliére of the stupid charge of vindicating insincerity ! 
The place of that able, but tedious, woman, Madame de 
Staél, is surely exaggerated. The remarks on Baudelaire, 
on Gautier and /’art pour lart are stale and shallow ; 
those on Balzac’s characters—‘ he cannot paint a gentle- 
man, an honest man, or a virtuous woman ’’—are some- 
thing worse than shallow and stale. It is going too far 
to say that Michelet’s Hisloire de la Révolution has little 
value as history. “Gustave Flaubert, the initiator of 
Naturalism,” is a consecrated phrase, but an utterly 
misleading one. As for our contemporaries, “ one of the 
greatest word-painters in the whole of French litera- 
ture ” is too flattering for Loti; and it is an impertinence 
to say of Huysmans, “we must regret ‘the perversion 
of talent Which. most' of his work reveals.” 

’ There is, however, a great deal to praise in every part 
of the book. The paragraphs on the mysteries of the 
Middle Ages are an excellent summary; the pages on 
Rabelais (it is refreshing not to see Rabelais treated as 
a reformer!), the account of Ronsard’s genius and 
poetical theories and of Malherbe’s reaction, could 
hardly be bettered. And the French classical drama is 
discussed with rare sympathy. 

This book contains a few mistakes. The date of 
Moliére’s birth is given (no doubt by a printer’s error) as 
1662. The distribution of his works into various groups 
is rather curious, for Comédie-ballet is one, but Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhiomme and Le Malade Imaginaire 
fall under others. The inconsistent appellations, 
“Duchess of Longueville, Duchess de Bouillon,” are 
annoying. A footnote on page 3 explains troubadour 
thus :— 

“ Derived from the verb Lrobare = to find, to invent. In the 
langue d’oil the word became trouvére, which is an accusative 
form (tropatoret:).” 

This is wrong. Trouvére is the nominative form; the 
accusative is frouveor, lrouveur. The Latin was most 
probably irubare, trubator, for turbare, turbator. 





ORIEL BILL & CO, 


MEMORIES OF SOME OXFORD PETS BY THEIR FRIEND3. Col- 
lected by Mrs. Wallace, with a Preface by W. Warde Fowler, 
M.A. Oxford: W. H. Blackwell. 


Tuis book contains accounts by different writers of 
eleven dogs, four cats, a squirrel, a Belgian hare, a rat, 
a mouse, a brown owl, a hen, a chameleon, and a 
jerboa. Seventy-one pages out of 129 are given up to 
dogs, and only twenty-four to cats. This is wrong, but 
perhaps inevitable. People are as ready to talk about 
their dogs as the dogs to talk about themselves ; 
whereas the cat that finds a human companion worthy 
of it teaches him something of its own reticence. The 
chosen few who write of cats in this book all say less 
than they might. Thus Mr. Fletcher gives only three 
scant pages to Buttery Dick, the great English tabby of 
Magdalen, who resembled Motig, the famous ounce, 
once the glory of Regent’s Park. The little that Mr. 
Fletcher gives is so interesting that we hope he will 
some day write an adequate memoir of Buttery Dick. 
Mr. Shields is appropriately mysterious about the Corpus 
cats. “ Providence,” he says, “permitted to cats 
omniscience, but imposed on them silence.” This, of 
course, is not true ; no one ever imposed anything on 
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a cat; but it shows the beginnings of a just apprecia- 
tion. On the other hand, Mrs, Veley thinks rather too 
much of her Siamese cats. They weep if insulted, and 
she seems to be proud of the fact. She also says they 
are more graceful than any English cat, but that is 
impossible, 

As to the dogs, no one can grudge the space given 
to Oriel Bill. His celebrity justifies it—a celebrity that 
would have turned the head of any dog but a bull-dog, 
but which Oriel Bill supported with all the dignity of 
his race. He went up to Oxford soon after the present 
writer, who well remembers him, but never knew him 
to speak to, since he kept very much to his own college, 
which still cherishes his memory, along with that of 
Cardinal Newman... The photograph of him at the 
beginning of this book does not do justice to his ugli- 
ness. Of the other dogs Churin, the Basque poodle, 
seems the most interesting. He was white, a thorough 
Frenchman, and very clever; though certainly not so 
clever as the black poodle who came up to Magdalen 
in the early nineties, and who used to teach himself 
tricks. There is no mention of him in this book, and, 
indeed, he went down in bad odour, being a more 
complete example than Napoleon himself of genius 
without conscience. The rest of the dogs are well 
enough. They bark, tree cats, hunt voles, love their 
masters, display intelligence, and do everything that a 
dog is expected to do. But they are not so interesting 
as Mr. Playne’s brown owl that was christened Tommy, 
but turned out to be a lady, and found a wild lover, 
who waited for her on the window-sill, but only twice 
ventured in; or the chameleon that was once stung 
by a bee and never tried to eat another ; or the jerboa 
that loved Japanese mice. The book altogether is so 
good that it makes one long for more ; for an account, 
for instance, of William, the immemorial carp of Christ 
Church, that was once caught at the dead of night by 
an intoxicated undergraduate, whose humour it was to 
fish in Mercury, but who, as soon as he landed the great 
fish, cried “ Good God, it’s William,” and was instantly 
sobered by the shock ; or of some of the illicit com- 
panions of undergraduates, such as the long snake that 
we remember coiled round its master’s neck and escap- 
ing into the river during the eights ; or the mongoose that 
surpassed all expectations raised by reading the “ Jungle 
Book ;” or, best of all, the puma, that was smuggled 
into New College in a bag, and now regrets the freedom 
of University lite behind the bars of Regent’s Park. 


A. C. B. 





ANCESTRAL SURREY. 


A History oF SURREY. By Henry Elliot Malden, M.A. London : 
Elliot Stock. 


SurREY has seen many invasions, but no hostile horde 
has ever numerically equalled the peaceful immigration 
which it has suffered—perhaps one should say welcomed 
—within the last three or four decades. Bricks and 
mortar soon efface memory of old time ; even the more 
substantial relics of bygone ages dwindle and decay as 
century on century passes and the slender trace of what 
remains lies unheeded and unmeaning save to the 
antiquary. 

Were it not, then, for the educated curiosity of its 
new settlers and its crowd of casual visitors such a book 
as Mr. Malden’s Hislory of Surrey would meet with but 
slight demand. One doubts, however, if, in these days 
of mass. enlightenment, it would be possible for any 
member of the more cultured classes who dwell in the 
county not to desire some little information about the 
neighbourhood where he may chance to have his home, 





not to know the story of his town or village or even 
house. 

The ruined beauty of Newark Abbey; the pititul 
remnant of that great palace Nonsuch (“ Nonciutz—c’est 
a dire, Nonpareil,” says a French writer), that stern, 
straight, unbending Roman road, stiff over down and 
dale from Epsom to the sea; those still ivy-clad rubble 
walls (robbed of their stone), of Cistercian Waverley; 
even the old salt well and shop-covered assembly rooms 
at Epsom must surely raise in the modern onlooker a 
thought and a wish for knowledge. Yet must it not be 
supposed that Surrey had not its chroniclers; it had, 
and not a few, but the massive folios of Manning and 
Bray and the grave and almost interminable epitaphs 
of Aubrey might well deter the search of all but the 
serious student; whilst the huge Terrier of Domesday 
tells little to those who have not learned to read it—a 
necessary preliminary to its intelligent perusal, The 
comparative scarcity of these and of other local accounts 
coupled with a quite curious unanimity in the lack of both 
that style of writing and mode of conveyance of informa- 
tion which please, without tedium, modern readers, has, 
until now, not tempted many to drink deep, if at all, at 
the known sources of local history. This barrier no 
longer stands ; most opportunely, under one cover and 
within the compass of some three hundred pages, Mr. 
Malden has given us a really compendious history of 
Surrey from the most remote period down to that time 
when it assumed the peaceful character which it has 
has sustained for some two hundred years. The chief 
merit of his work lies in the fact that, though it deals 
with a tangled skein of detail and a mass of instructive 
knowledge, the information which it conveys is drafted 
in a manner which provides not only entertaining 
reading, but shows also a wide grasp of the subject and 
the literary production of a man of letters. 


Mr. Malden has wisely elected to treat chronologi- 
cally the history of the county, reserving several 
chapters for special items of general interest, such as 
“Surrey Iron and Industry,” ‘ Roads, Canals and 
Railways,” “ Agriculture and the Poor,” and “ Social 
Life and Recreation.” The very first impression which 
will strike the learner with surprise is that the county 
as an entity is of comparatively recent growth :— 

“Tt is not a district naturally marked off as the home of a 
people or tribe ‘ it is not the last relic of a Celtic 
kingdom . . . . ora frontier district of peculiar history.” 

It owes its position and its name to the neighbour- 
hood of more important congregations; it is and has 
always been a true “ suburb,” an “ appendage to some- 
thing greater to the north of it ””—in fact, an excrescence 
on the “Great Wen.” 

Perhaps the next most curious fact is that its early 
inhabitants, the Cymric Celts—themselves the con- 
querors of a still earlier Celtic race—were without 
connection with the southern littoral, being, for all prac- 
tical purposes, cut off from communication of a direct 
nature by the then impassable forest of the Weald ; 
though no doubt in indirect communication through 
northern passages. 

Cesar, on his second invasion of England, 
undoubtedly marched through Surrey, north of the 
Wealden Forest, to his Thames ford. Little, however, 
was the Roman influence until Claudius’ final conquest 
in 43, but the few local military remnants of that later 
period show that a fairly complete occupation of what 
was then inhabited Surrey then took place. The great 
road which “made Surrey, south of the chalk, more 
accessible than it was in the first half of last century,” 
was then constructed ; as were some camps of which 
vestiges still remain. That it was an effective occupa- 
tion can be gathered from the fact that Surrey was 
peaceful under Roman rule for over two hundred years ; 
“Roman Surrey, without a name of its own, was merely 
an agricultural, residential, and sporting district, then as 
now.” Doubtless in the Weald Woods, which boar, 
deer, and wolf frequented, was to be found the induce- 
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ment which led to the establishment by Roman gentle- 
men of hunting boxes or villas pleasantly situated for 
both sport and view far from the cares of official duty— 
charming week-end resorts seventeen hundred years ago ! 
Several are known, and many doubtless lie unearthed in 
the county. When Rome had to save herself Surrey 


retrograded sadly. In 410 Britain was left alone to her 
enemies who had already tor over a century harried her 
eastern coasts. The slow-moving Low German or 
English conquest step by step ousted the Celtic remnant 
of the county population, and Surrey was gradually 
absorbed by the West-Saxon immigration ; how, history 
tells not definitely. Then came civil war in 568 between 
two English kings, Ethelbert of Kent and Ceawlin of 
Wessex for the possession of this unnamed territory, and 
the fight took place somewhere near Cobham, result- 
ing in a victory for the latter. Then the Mercians, 
under Wulfhere, occupied the county and founded, in 
666, the Benedictine Abbey of Chertsey, and in 675 
was an under-King of Surrey, vassal of Wulfhere, named 
Frithwald. 

After another period of a century or more Egbert 
resumed the government as a West-Saxon King again, 
circa 830. Then came the Danes in 852, sacking 
London, and the great battle of Ockley Wood, where 
have been found remains of the fray (in 1882) and many, 
many other fights at Gatton, Merton, and elsewhere. 
Then mighty Alfred (886) and, again, more Danes 
and ravage (1oo1), and Sweyn and Cnut, and Olaf 
Tryggvassen, and then the final bond for good and all 
of William, the first real conqueror. 

There isso much myth and so much doubt as to 
the accuracy of date and place of these much-mangled 
days and doings that it is with a feeling of pleasure that 
one arrives on historical ground. With the Conqueror 
begins to open the page of history more or less general 
to most of the home counties. 

The feudal Surrey tenures, the curious serjeanties, 
the sports and trades of the people are matters of detail 
impossible to notice within the limits of a review. The 
history of the earldom of Surrey, of the houses of 
Warenne and De Clare, of the influence of the eccle- 
siastical establishments upon the development of the 
county; in fact, of all the medizaval incidents is one 
which does not lend itself to a cursory analysis. Mr. 
Malden deals with all in a concise and masterly manner. 
The civil wars, the risings, riots and rebellions of 
historical times all Seem to have been played partly— 
or, at any rate, proportionately—inside the county’s 
borders. 

At times of public peril, such as during the terror of 
the Armada, the levy of Surrey showed “6,000 able 
men, 1,800 armed men, and ninety-six demi-lances,” and 
in the long struggle preceding the Commonwealth a 
good deal of desultory fighting took place locally. The 
last battle-piece of Surrey is well portrayed by Mr. 
Malden :— 


“ About Ewell a few shots were fired and a few men taken. 
At Nonsuch was a sharper skirmish. . Inthe post of 
greatest danger, in the rear, Lord Francis Villiers, younger 
brother to the Duke of Buckingham, a boy of singular beauty, 
was fighting. His horse was shot under him and he took his 
stand with his back to an elm-tree on the east side of the road. 
Here he kept five or six troopers at bay till one coming up 
behind the tree struck off his steel cap, and laid him mortally 
wounded on the ground. The report reached London that he 
was wounded and a prisoner, and orders were sent that he 
should be well cared for. But he was dead ‘and good pillage 
found in his pockets,’ our informant adds.” 


With his death the curtain falls upon all warfare in 
Surrey. 

Since 1688 the history of the county has been 
peaceful and domestic, and Mr. Malden is confined to 
peaceful stories after that date. 

As an interesting and convenient fund of information 
this useful work may be cordially commended to all. 


J. A.B. 





A GOOD WHIG. 
Wit AND WIspoM oF SYDNEY SMITH. London: Gay and Bird. 


Tue clamour that filled the great days of Reform has 
long died away; and the precious power of making 
men laugh without a sneer for the jester or his victim 
gains but a_ short-lived recognition. The world is 
forgetting Sydney Smith. Those who heard him are 
dead, and the history of his time is no part, as yet, of a 
gentleman’s education. The cud of events must be 
ruminated a hundred years at least, it would appear. 
The days of Wellington, Russell, Brougham, Peel and 
O’Connell will lack their Carlyle or their Macaulay for 
another quarter of a century, perhaps, and more: 
wonderful days as they were, full as they were of 
life and colour, of high politics and the spirit of 
change. 

The majority of people to-day know of Sydney 
Smith as a wit ; some know of him as an epicure ; there 
are not many who know of him as a political character 
of great importance, as a pamphleteer of remarkable 
influence, and as an orator of striking power. It is 
seldom remembered that he was the projector and first 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, his staff consisting of 
Jeffrey, Murray, and Brougham ; that the emancipation 
of the Catholics was his work more than any other 
single man’s ; that he stood at the right hand of Grey in 
the battle over Reform. At the time of the founding of 
the great Review, “a thousand evils,” says Sydney Smith, 
“were in existence which the talents of good and able 
men have since lessened and removed ;” and it may 
with safety be said that there was not one of those 
evils, from the Game Laws to the Court of Chancery, 
which was not attacked with potent weapons by this 
formidable Whig. Lord Murray considered that 
Peter Plymley’s Letters, which may almost be said 
to have disposed of the Catholic question, were, 
saving Pascal, “the most instructive piece of wisdom 
in the form of irony ever written.” The literary 
judgments of the old Edinburgh have become a byword 
with modern critics, and this is, perhaps, an instance of 
the special form of literary favouritism from which a 
political review finds it hard to refrain. ‘“ Why drag in 
Pascal ?” would have been Sydney Smith’s comment, 
had not heaven reserved the retort for Mr. Whistler. 
Yet certainly for any one to whom the story of “ dead 
abuses and forgotten controversies” is a living and 
memorable thing, the Letters launched in secret from 
the Yorkshire parsonage against the Protestant tyranny 
take rank at least with those of Junius, who warred 
against a faction, and Drapier, who denounced a job. 

Sydney Smith was a country parson the best part of 
his life. The fact, taken in connection with all that is 
said above of his political character, is stupefying ; it 
requires explanation. In the first place, his mother was 
French. If anything more is needed, let it be under- 
stood that Sydney Smith never wanted to be, and never 
was regarded as, a parson. The thing was not possible. 
If force of circumstances had made a diner out of St. 
Dominic, it would hardly have been more absurd. And 
so Mr. Beach, of Netheravon, on Salisbury Plain, a 
gentleman with an estate more and a name less than his 
descendant, treated him as a young clergyman is seldom 
treated, and gave him, as it turned out, his chance in life ; 
and Lord Lyndhurst gave him, because he was a genius, 
preferment to which neither his clerical reputation nor 
his political acts gave him any claim. 

Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.H.S., in his introduction 
to this handsome little volume, is brief, of which we are 
very glad. It would not be good for anybody to have to 
read much of a biography which begins, “Sydney 
Smith was a many-sided man who lived between 
1771 and 1845.” But we will not linger over this 
introduction, which nobody is really likely to read, and 
which is written entirely with a pair of scissors. The 
compilation of wit and wisdom is well enough ; its chief 
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fault lies in the limits of its space. But we think we 
ought to protest in a spirit of reverence against such a 
head-note as “ Bishop, Courtship of a,” and “ Heaven, 
Idea of.” In an index this is good ; but in the text it is 
terrible and transatlantic. 

Here is a piece of the wisdom that is not yet out of 

date :— 

“ How easy it is to shed human blood—how easy it is to 
persuade ourselves that it is our duty to do so—and that the 
decision has cost us a severe struggle—how much in all ages 
have wounds and shrieks and tears been the cheap and vulgar 
resources of the rulers of mankind—how difficult and how noble 
it is to govern in kindness and to found an empire upon the 
everlasting basis of justice and affection! But what do men 
call vigour? To let loose hussars and to bring up artillery, to 
govern with lighted matches, and to cut, and push, and prime ? 
I call this not vigour, but the sloth of cruelty and ignorance.” 


E. C. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


SCRAMBLES IN THE EASTERN GRAIANS. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

CYCLING IN THE ALPs. By C. L. Freeston. Grant Richards. 

AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major Waddell. Constable. 6s. 


By George Yeld. T. 


Mr. GeorGe YELD, the editor of the Alpine Fournal, 
has published in volume form a series of sketches of his 
climbs in the Eastern Graians, a section of the great 
Alpine range, which has been far less frequented by 
climbers than the Bernese or the Pennine Alps. The 
Graian Alps lie to the south of Mont Blanc and to the 
north of Mont Cenis. They include several high moun- 
tains like the Herbetet and the Grand Paradis, and they 
are sufficiently unfrequented to give the climber some 
experience of “ roughing ” it in the old mountaineering 
style before the days of elaborate huts and high 
mountain hotels. Mr. Yeld’s descriptions are mainly 
for climbers, and imply a considerable amount of moun- 
taineering knowledge. Written originally for an expert 
journal, they do not perhaps take sufficient account of 
the ignorance of the average reader. They lack the 
topographical lucidity which is the finest merit in a book 
of travel. Mr. Yeld does not perhaps sufficiently make 
provision for the unhappy man who does not even know 
where the Graian Alps are ; and yet as he is ina con 
siderable majority of mankind, it would perhaps be 
better to meet him half-way. Still, the book is a cheer- 
ful and pleasant record of travel experiences which 
ought to fitin very well with the holiday mood which 
begins to prevail at this time of the year, and does not 
lose its power until the autumn has set in. 
The book which will appeal to a larger public is 
Mr. Freeston’s practical guide to Cycling in the Alps. 
Cyclists are a large and increasing section of the com- 
munity, and their ambitions know no limit. Many of 
them have circled the globe, and there is no country of 
reasonable flatness to which they do not throng in great 
numbers. Their sport has two great advantages over 
mountaineering : it is cheaper and it is less perilous. But 
there is a part of Europe of which hitherto cyclists have 
fought a little shy. Except to very daring riders, the 
Alpine passes have hitherto seemed to present obstacles 
not to be faced in a light mood. We are not all 
Hannibals and Napoleons, and when there are countries 
like Holland and Germany, most cyclists see no reason 
why they should face the gradients of Switzerland. 
But Mr. Freeston sets himself to remove these preju- 
dices and abate these fears. He himself has bicycled 


across many of the highest Alpine passes, and his 
experience is that both the perils and the difficulties 
have been very much exaggerated. He describes 
to us in detail many of these rides. 
pass that he has 

famous pass into the 


The highest 
crossed is the Stelvio, the 
Austrian Tyrol, which rises 


He has also crossed the Bernina (7,658), 
the Furka (7,990), the Grimsel (7,103), the Fluela (7,835), 


to 9,055 feet. 


and several others of similar altitudes. Of all these 
rides he gives full particulars, and his descriptions 
should be of great practical value to those who 
wish to follow in his track. But his book will 
probably be more highly valued by cyclists for the 
practical advice which he gives in the final chapters. 
After all, cycling is almost entirely an affair of 
mechanics. Howeve. well you may ride, you are 
ultimately dependent upon the efficiency of your 
machine. In hilly riding the all-important problem is 
the question of brakes. It is interesting, therefore, to 
know that Mr. Freeston, after his experiences, insists 
upon the importance of having two rim brakes in Alpine 
work—one on each wheel, to be used together in case 
of emergency, but otherwise to be used in alternation in 
order to give rest to the hand and to avoid wearing out 
the rim. Armed with these two rim brakes, Mr. 
Freeston thinks that a good rider ought to be able to 
negotiate the steepest Alpine descents and ought to be 
able to coast the whole way down many of the passes. 
He is even bold enough to say that in his opinion the 
ordinary English road, with its uncertainties of descent 
and ascent, with its sharp curves, and with its frequent 
cross roads running at all angles, isa more dangerous 
experience than an Alpine pass. On the Alps the road 
lies before you and there is no danger of vehicles 
coming out from side roads. The big roads run always 
in zigzags, so that the gradients are never too steep for 
human nature. Where a diligence with six horses can 
go rattling down, turning sharp corners, the bicyclist 
ought certainly to be able to follow. Then as to the 
advantages. Mr. Freeston dwells upon the great 
rewards that await the cyclist who will brave the 
Alpine passes. He rises to a purer air; he spends his 
days amid the most beautiful scenery of Europe ; he 
can combine exercise with contemplation, and swiftness 
of motion with independence from the imprisonment of 
a Swiss diligence. In a word, he enjoys half the 
pleasures of the mountaineer without facing his tre- 
mendous labours and his far greater perils. Such is Mr. 
Freeston’s case for the sport of which he is an enthu- 
siast. He adds many wise hints as to the importance of 
thoroughly testing your machine before starting, and of 
providing the multifarious tools and devices which 
become so useful in a country where bicycling shops 
are almost unknown. He provides readers with a 
useful handbook which will be of great service at the 
present moment. But such tours as these, it is only 
wise to add, are only for the most expert cyclists and we 
would not advise any one to undertake them until they 
feel complete security on the roads and hillsides at 
home. 

Another of these summer books which takes us 
much farther afield is Major Waddell’s description of 
his tour in the Himalayas about Sikkim. This book 
has already been reviewed in these columns, and is now 
issued in a cheap form, available to a larger public. It 
is a charming piece of gossip on the Indian mountains, 
and in these hot days of English July it refreshes us by 
taking us up to the high Arctic altitudes of the highest 
mountain range in the world. 





FICTION, 


THE MAN-STEALERS. By M. P. Shiel. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. 


THE BANKER AND THE BEAR: THE STORY OF A CORNER IN LARD. 
By H. K. Webster. New York : The Macmillan Company. 


A NEW uovel by Mr. Shiel always arouses in us the 
same kind of feeling that we have when witnessing a 
performance by an athlete who is continually breaking 
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records. “ Will he be able to keep it up ?” is the ques- 
tion that hovers in the mind. The Yellow Danger intro- 
duced a new force into English literature, a force which 
resembled a tornado. It was certainly a striking book, 
striking not only for its central idea, which may have 
been due to a study of Dr. Pearson’s work, but also for 
its amazing vigour, which nearly carried off the other- 
wise lame coup de thedire that concluded it. The only 
fear which assailed those who read this work (which, we 
are glad to see, has just been republished by Messrs. 
Grant Richards in a cheaper form) was that this tornado 
could not last, that it was merely a temporary gust 
which would soon blow itself out. Yet later books, 
especially Cold Steel, have surprised readers of fiction 
by exactly the same quality as characterised The Yellow 
Danger, though the interest of the subject has not pro- 
duced the same degree of popularity. Now in The 
Man-Stealers we get the same vivid movement, virile 
energy and Dumasesque imagination. Again Mr. Shiel 
has beaten the record and again we wonder if he can 
keep the pace he has set himself. 

The Man-Slealers is the story ot a French attempt 
to kidnap the Duke of Wellington made after Waterloo 
by the members of a club which elevated Napoleon 
almost to a position of divinity. Mr. Shiel applies to 
the beginning of this century the same impressionist 
method as in Cold Sileel he applied to the fifteenth 
century, and with equal success, but he has left that 
book behind in the number of sensations that are intro- 
duced. Even the fights, though numerically inferior, 
are more various, for do they not include hghts with 
wild beasts and sea-fights, to say nothing of a fight 
between two women which ends in a phosphorescent 
marsh and a race between a horse and a velocipede ? 
The characters are well sketched in. The Duke of 
Wellington himself appears to us to be a careful and 
effective study, and Margaret Ferris and Verina, the 
leading antagonists in the struggle for and against 
the Duke, are quite worthy of Dumas, 

Mr. Shiel’s style is characteristic. When not at 
his best, his paragraphs read like a series of epigram- 
matic telegrams, or like a parody of Victor Hugo. At 
his best, he is nervous and direct, but with the modern 
realist’s striving for the mot propre. The characteristic 
of his work which suggests the analogy of an athlete 
has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. We 
absolutely long for the repose of a dull passage, especially 
in his latest book. The kaleidoscope is a toy which 
soon tires after the first gasp of wonder. Yet such 
power as Mr. Shiel undoubtedly has may achieve 
remarkable things. Will he last ? 

A remarkably dramatic and able little book comes 
to us from America in the shape of The Banker and the 
Bear. We cannot recall any previous work of so 
ambitious a character by Mr. H. K. Webster, but we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that this is the work 
of an entirely new writer. Itis not only that he succeeds 
in making vividly dramatic and extremely interesting, 
even to an uncommercial reader, the story of a tierce 
struggle over a great deal in lard, but he has a clean and 
thorough workmanship, and especially a_ skill in 
characterization which seems to be studied from Mr. 
Henry James, and is not unworthy of the master. The 
different types of commercial men who pervade the 
book are drawn with great delicacy of touch, and they 
never merge even when a successfully pictured non- 
commercial man reduces them to members of a class. 

The Banker and the Bear is not, like The Two 
Standards or Mammon and Co., in any possible sense a 
didactic book. It might well lead a man to Stock 
Exchange—or, we should say, Wall-street-—gambling as 
Jack Shepherd used to make boys steal. But that would 
be merely by its skill in describing an exhilarating pur- 
suit in a perfectly non-moral manner. It isan impossible 
subject to write about without some kind of ethical 
prejudice, and Mr. Webster is too good an artist not to 
have his, 


L. R. F. O. 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


One of the most interesting articles in this fortnight’s 
exceptionally good number of La Revue de Paris is a narrativé 
by M. Christian Pfister of the successive stages by which 
Alsace became a French province. The subject is one on 
which both Frenchmen and foreigners are very generally 
misinformed, It is ordinarily assumed that the Treaty of 
Miinster (1648) suddenly turned a German province into a 
French one. The truth is that the process was gradual and 
complicated. Alsace, at the end of the Thirty Years’ War, in 
which it had suffered grievously from Imperialist, French and 
Swedish troops—most of all perhaps from the Swedes—was 
“a geographical expression.” It included towns acquired by 
the House of Austria and governed, together with the Tyrol, by 
an Archduke residing at Innsbriick (the Sundgau); some foggst 
land and forty villages, belonging likewise to the Hapsburgs 
and administered by a Landvogt (the Val de Villé); ten free 
towns of the Empire represented in the Imperial Diets, 
acknowledging the Emperor's suzerainty in the person of the 
Landvogt ; lands and villages owning various feudal lords, over 
which the Archduke as Landgraf exercised a protectorate; the 
territory of the Bishop of Strasbourg; the cities of Strasbourg 
and Mulhouse, attached to the Swiss Republics. By the treaty of 
Miinster, the King of France simply stepped into the shoes of 
the Hapsburgs. He acquired the Sundgau and the forty 
villages; he became the protector of Upper Alsace, and a 
grand bailli appointed by him took the place of the Landvogt 
in relation to the ten free towns. But those towns were still 
free towns of the Empire; the various feudal lords were not 
dispossessed ; the bishopric of Strasbourg, the cities of Stras- 
bourg and Mulhouse escaped the French King’s authority 
altogether. 

The change, in fact, “passed quite unnoticed,” says M. 
Pfister; and France began by allowing the rights she had 
acquired to lie dormant, and made no effort to extend them. 
Mazarin managed to get several great estates into his own 
hands ; his son-in-law added the Landvogtei to them. During 
the French civil wars of the Fronde, many of the Alsatian 
nobles took Condé’s side, and even D’Harcourt, the first 
French governor of the province, thought of giving up Brisach 
to Austria. Until 1670, Lower Alsace, Horbourg, and the 
Bishop of Strasbourg, continued to be devoted servants of the 
German Empire. France had a good deal to gain by leaving 
Alsace as a fief of the empire, as her rights over the province 
might give her a vote in the Diet, and eventually even place 
the Imperial crown on the head of a French king. 

But the European situation had changed, and Louis 
presently found it to his interest to convert the “ geographical 
expression” into an integral part of his dominions. On the 
death of the Bishop (an Archduke) he contrived, by bribery, 
to get a German devoted to his interests elected to succeed in 
the diocese of Strasbourg. In 1673 the free towns of Colmar 
and Schlestadt were virtually seized ; next the old “ immediate ” 
states were brought under French jurisdiction by a strained 
interpretation of treaty rights ; and a few years later Stras- 
bourg was overawed by a display of force—having given a 
pretext by violating her neutrality—and induced to vote for 
annexation. The treaty of Ryswick in 1697 confirmed these 
encroachments. From this time Alsace, fascinated by French 
prestige, still largely autonomous, realising for the first time a 
sort of provincial unity under French rule, and losing its last 
links with the empire bythe gradual extinction of its nobility— 
too often succeeded by absentees—became more and more 
French in sentiment. But its feudal system remained as com- 
plicated as ever, until at the Revolution a stroke of the pen 
made all Alsatians free men. The union of Alsace with the 
French Republic was finally completed by the voluntary 
adhesion of Mulhouse in 1798. 

In the current number of the Cen/ury Magazine (which 
also contains another instalment of Mr. John Morley’s 
“Cromwell”) there appears an important contribution from 
the pen of Mr. Wright, Commissioner of Labour under the 
Government of the United States. His subject bears a proud 
titlke—‘ The Commercial Ascendancy of the United States.” 
For the year ended December 31st, 1899, the exports from 
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Great Britain still maintained a slight lead, but Mr. Wright 
suggests good grounds for supposing “ that at the present time 
the exports of the United States exceed those of any other 
country in the world.” Of the total exports however only 
28 per cent. are manufactured articles—a fact which knocks 
the bottom out of Mr. Wright's bombast so far as foreign 
trade is concerned. We have more than once shown in THE 
SPEAKER the remarkable enterprise and success of American 
manufacturers, and we shall therefore only call attention here 
to a passage in Mr. Wright's article which exhibits a less 
satisfactory aspect of their recent developments :— 

_“When all the encouraging statistics showing the commer- 
cial ascendancy of the United States are considered, there may 
be a pessimistic conclusion when it is known that the enormous 
commerce shown by them is carried in foreign vessels, and 
some writers are very fond of treating of the decadence of the 
American carrying trade. So, having shown some of the 
peculiar and significant aspects of our commerce, it is well to 
see where we stand relative to the transportation of the vast 
quantity of goods which make up the total imports and exports 
of our country. Goods must be brought in and carried out. 
In 1859 638 per cent. of the imports alone were carried in 
American vessels, and in 1899 only 12°4 per cent. were so 
carried ; while in 18359 70 per cent. of the exports and in 1899 
only 69 per cent. were carried in American vessels. In 1859 
nearly 67 per cent. of the imports and exports of the United 
States were carried in American vessels, while in 1899 only 89 
per cent. were so carried.” 

The Fortnightly Review for August begins with a rather 
irrelevant sort of article by Mr. J. H. Muirhead on “What 
Imperialism Means.” It suggests the usual reflection—Why 
are the English monthlies, which profess to be impartial, 
always open to Imperialistic writers, and almost closed to 
Liberals ? The most absurd stuff is inserted about current 
politics, so long as every other page contains a sympathetic 
reference to a “ statesmanlike utterance” of Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Rhodes, or Mr. Chamberlain. A later article in the Fortnightly 
Review on “ Settlers and Settlements in South Africa” opens 
as follows:— 

“ The conclusion of the war in South Africa leads naturally 
to the speedy restoration of a considerable population 
which had been driven from the Transvaal and Natal by 
Dutch hostility. These settlers, especially in the Transvaal, 
formed chiefly an urban population, and had their homes 
mainly at Johannesburg and Pretoria. But the returning wave 
of British and other colonists seems certain to be augmented 
by a large immigration of fresh settlers, attracted by the wealth 
of the Witwatersrand goldfields, the freedom of a colonial life, 
and the desire to escape from overcrowded centres to places and 
countries where more elbow-room and a less grinding existence 
are to be found. In addition to these sources of repopulation, 
there are at the present time in South Africa large numbers of 
British troops, especially among Reservists, Yeomanry and 
Volunteers, who, given reasonable opportunity and (it may 
be hoped) some aid from the Imperial Government, will 
be only too glad to settle down and make their homes ina 
country where competition is less severe than at home, the 
climate is magnificently healthy, and the man, woman and child 
of European blood can thrive and prosper physically and 

, materially.” 
Compare the “only too glad” of Mr. Bryden with what Mr. 
Shelley, a war correspondent just returned from South Africa, 
has written in the Wes/minster Gazette :— 

“ Out of the 200,000 British soldiers now in South Africa, I 
opine that more than 90 per cent. will turn their backs on the 
country with the same desire [never to see it again]. Indeed, 
it is safe to affirm that the bulk of those men will harbour for 
many years such a loathing for the country as would almost 
make the bribery of them into silence a desirable speculation 
on the part of any who may be interested in attracting British 
settlers thither. ‘If I owned hell and South Africa,’ said one 
private to another, ‘I'd live in hell and rent South Africa.’ ” 

As amatter of fact 100,000 troops will be wanted out there as 
soldiers for years to come—at least until a House of Commons 
returned to common sense allows the Boers to return to 
autonomy. Does Mr. Bryden seriously suppose that of the 
remaining 100,000 any will desire to stay? He suggests that 
Mr. Chamberlain might bribe them todo so with half a million 
of English sovereigns, and states that Rhodesia has an excellent 
future before it. The last statement always has to be worked 
in by South African mythologists and should, whenever seen, 
be treated by the reader as a warning or a danger signal. It 
is refreshing to turn from these foolish or worse than foolish 
fictions to Mr. Richard Davey's excellent little essay headed 
“A Few French Facts,”’ which serves as an admirable corrective 
of the provocative mendacity now current about our neigh- 
bours across the Channel. 
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